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make unlikely any substantial reforms of actual staff develcpment 
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This' research study analyzes teacher staff develppment programs and 
their costs in three large urban school disticicts. Activities of the school 
districts studied were clas^fied as staff development if intended to pre- 
^ pare teachers for improved performance, and all casts of these activities 
were considered staff development costs, even if they were part of the 
- school district 's /'regular" budget.- 

/ 

^ The school districts studied were selected through a survey of" school 

districts serving the 75 largest U. S. cities, and- they were chosen because 
they were respectively higTi, medium, and low in their apparent level of staff 
development activity. Because the literature contains little research and 
analysis concerning th^e realities of staff development practice, the study 
was designed to provide a basic overview of theSe realities and was intended to 
suggest directions for subsequent research and for pol«y analysis. 
. > , % ^ ^ . 

The study revealed patterns of staff development activity and resource 
'allocation that contradicted conventional wisdom about holt staff deve^lopment 
is conducted. In all three districts, the actual cost?^of siaff' development 
were fifty times more than most school district staffs estimated. These 
significant costs resulted partly from the "hidden cost" o^ teacher and 
* administrator time for staff development activity — time that was seen by 

school district staff -as .part of the school district's regular budget. 
Another factor obscuring the extent of staff development activity was that 
responsibility for staff development in each district was dispersed among a 
large number of people and departments. Middle level managers controlled 
largely autonomous activities, and few attempts were made to coordinate* 
, staff development among these diverse actors. Frequently staff development 
leaders were unaware of the activities of their colleagues, even when these 
activities placed denands of ^ime and energy on tha^same teachers. In general, 
offices designated to coordinate staff development played a minor role in this^ 
^ syirl of activity. ^ 

Staff development activities in eacjh district had accumulated over time, 
' often in oresponse to othet factors (federal funding opportunities, fund cut- 
backs, organizational politics, teacher contract negotiations, etc.). Thus, 
the nature of staff development activity in each district was not primarily 
the result of copsciou^ policy, although^ marked differences in practice were ' 
apparent across the three districts. ^ One major difference was. the iextent to 
which school-based staff development was encouraged (as opposed to staff 
development entirely controlled by central office administrators). The report 
analyzes factors that encourage or discourage such school-based activity. 



Another marked difference was in the use of fo\4r monetary incentives 
for teachers to participate in staff development: slibstitute release .tim^ , 
stipends, sabbatiealss and- salary increases for completing educational 
courses and workshop's. One district relied heavily on salary increases for 
educational coursewor)c. Anothef relied heavily on stipends sto encourage 
teacher participations In particular schools, a high level of participation 
in staff development occurred during salaried work time. The report analyzes 
the reasohs for and implications of various Monetary schemed to., support staff 
development. ^ 

t After reviewing pattern^ identified in the three schoo^l districts, the 
report discusses resulting resfeafch an4 policy implications. One rriajor 
conclusion is tliat the weak political position of staff development and the 
organizational dynamics of school districts 'make substantial reforms of actual 
staff development practice ^nlikely in "the near future. 
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SECTION 1. STUDY RATIONALE 



Ut^der the sponsorship of The Ford Foundation, Designs for Change 
carried out this research study of staff development programs dnd their 
associated costs in three large" urban school districts. 

In reviewing relevant research literature and in conducting pilot 

fieldwotk, we reached several key conclusions about the desljgn^ of^he 

♦ 

study: / , 

i- 

• There are several distinct traditions of staff dfevelopment^ ^ ' 
practice. Thus, we' have employed a broad definition of ] 
staff development that helps us identify all activities 
within a school district intiended to' prepare staff members 

for improved performance in present or possible future roles. ^ 

% 

• Little research or evaluation has been conducted concerning 
staff" development , and there are no compelling research find- 
ings ^bout what constitutes effective staff development. 
Given this limited knowledge base, we concluded that a study 
documenting the nature aod extent of staff development activi- 

- ties in a representative group of school districts would 
constitute an important contribution to the understanding of 
staff development. ^ 

• Four organizational* models of the educational system can help 
us understand the dynamics that shape staff development activi- 
ty: the systems management model, the organization development 
^odel , the organizational patterns model, and the conflict and 
bargaining model. We h3ve drawn from each of these four mpdels 
in designing this study and interpreting the data. 

^# Analyzing' the costs of staff development is an' effective way ^ 
understand its actual configuration. Further, staff development 
costs are a critical policy issue, given the finajlcial constraints 
that school districts now experience. Thus, we have developed 
methods for analyzing the'costs,of staff development activities. 

Def ining^taf f Developmen t 
Historically, definitions of "staff d-evelopment" (or ''inservice 
education") have varied markedly. Various traditions of staff deve j.opmenj_ 
practice generate distinct types of inservice activities, which often exist 
side-by-side in a school district. We have identified six such traditions 
of practice, described briefly feelow. 
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Six Traditions of Practice 

1« Teacher Education . For many years, colleges and universities 
have carried out teacher education program^. University faculty members 
have traditionally concentrated on preuservice teacher education programs, 
while offering graduate courses to experienced school teachers. Recently, 
universities have placed greater emphasis on working jwith -experienced 
teachers, often moving the site^of insers^ce experiences from the univer- 
sity to the school district. However, the characteristics of university 
course work have been largely preserved despite these changes in location. 

2. School' District Inservice , Whil6 school district inservice 
varies considerably among school districts, it has traditionally consisted 
of workshops offered on certain specified days each year, as prescribed by 
either the s'tate or the school district. More recently, some, school dis- ' 
tricts have also established inservice courses and workshops for teachers 
that are modeled on inservice education courses offered by colleges and 
universities. 

Usually school district curriculum specialist^ (sometimes using out- 
side consultants) plan and conduct these inservice sessions for teachers.- 
These sessions are" frequently focused on specific subject areas and aimed 
at large groups of teachers (e.g., all high school social studies teachers' 
in the district). They are often relate^d to the introduction of new curricu 
la. ^ * , ' 

Little attention in the literature on staff development has been paid 
to school district inservice pro^grams.*^ 

3. Supervision . It has long been recognized that the supervision of 
teachers by principals, curriculum specialists, ,iand the like provides an 
op^portunity fpr staff developn)ent . Dominant theory about supervision has 
undergone a change in the. last two decades, from an emphasis on inspection 
and evaluation to an emphasis on helping teachers analyze instruction and 
supporting teachera in improving their teaching performance. Common formats 
for this assistance have includecf observation of individual teachers in the 
classroom, departmental' meetings in individual schools or across schools, 
and formal workshops. ^ 

4. Mandated Changes . This relatively recent traditior/ concentrates^ 
on the implementation of educational changes mandated by courts, state 



governments, or the federal government. Such staff* development experiences 

are frequently related to enhancing equal educational opportunity for racial 

minojities, ethnic minorities, low-income children, handicapped children, 

or females. Human relations training^ as part of school desegregation and 

training in the development of individual educational plans for handicapped 

2 

childr-en are examples of this tradition pf staff development practice. 

This 'type of staff development jnost frequently consists of workshops 
and on-site consultation. Such assistance is frequently provided by central 
office departments set up specifically to deal with a particular aspect of 
educational equity j[e.g., an office of bilingual education)* 

Although this form of staff development has increased rapidly, little ' 
has been written about it aa a general phenomenon. 

5. Teacher Centers and Advisories. Teache'r centers and advisories 
grew initially out of the effort to implement open eduacation in elementary 
schools. They have attempted to apply the same philosophy to teacher staff 
development that they espouse for student learning^ an em'phasis on teacher . 
choice and voluntarism and on learning by doing. * • , / 

Several distinct approaches have evolved within this tradilfion 
practice. One approach emphasizes establishing a place — a teacher center — 
where teachers can came voluntarily toimake learning materials, participate 
in workshops, and talk with other teachers. Another approach emphasizes the 
need for skillefi advisors to work in the classroom with teachers. 

6. Organization Development/Sociology of Organization . Many of the ' - 
traditions of staff de«^opment practice discussed above place primary 
empftasis on the ^owth\)f thg individual teacher and ignore 05, downplay the 
importance of thesocial context in»shaping the possibilities for individual 
teachers to change.. > 

More recently, conceptions of inservice have, been broadened to take 
into account the impact of the social organization of school^ and school" 
districts.. For example, a recently influential concepti,on of staff develop-, 
ment that erophapizes the importance of organizational context is derived 
from the Rand Corporation's change agent study. The authors argue that 
**the study moves away from a traditional view of staff development as a 
concern about tHe governance, financing, staffing, delivery, and reward ^ 
structures for 'those workshops' or* as- a prol^lem of technok^gy transfer. 

8 ' • . 



Instead, the Rand study . emphasizes learning for professionals as part of 
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ongoing program building in an organizational context." , 

\^ Attempts to^ implement an organization-focused approach to staff 

development have been made, for instance, by the Teacher Corps and by 



A Pragmatic Definition of Staff Development 

' Given the varied traditions of staff development practice discussed 

above, we wanted to employ a basic working definition that was broad enough 

to encompass all the activities being carried out In local school districts 

that could be considered staff development. Thus, for the purposes'-ef the 

research, we adopted a pragmatic definition of staff dexjelopment , as follows-: 

* any school district activity that is intended partly or , 

primarily to prepare paid staff members for Improved per-, ^ 
formance in present ox possible future roles in the school 
district. 

This definition allowed us to look at the staff development activities 
initiated by the central office staff of the school districts^ the actlvi-"' 
ties initiated by principals , teachers , and others at the local school 
buildings; the activities, workshops, courses, and any other' programs 
involving -colleges and universities with dist,rict teachers; as well as 
special advisory and^ teacher center projeclfe. In Section 2 on research 
methods, we will discuss the limits of this definition in its application 
during our research. . ^ / 




Research and Evaluation of Staff Development 

' ' ^ 

We have identified 4 number of reviews of the literature on staff 

development, irlcluding reviews of staff development research and evaluation 

studies. 

* » 

The major theme of these articles is that staff development is poorly 

conceptualized and that very little competent research has been done about 
it , ' A general literature review conducted by the. National Education Associa- 
tion comments on the disorganized nature of writing about staff development:/ 

Obviously there is a multitude of concerns being treated in 
inservice education programs. That ^act is a plus. The 
reports will certainly nelp anyone looking for ideas. On 
the other hand, the reports reflect a disarray, a'hodgepodge . 

t ' ' - V ■ ■ • 



♦ In' most pro^r^ms little attention is given to formulating 
- a comprehensive concept of inservice education'. Too often* \, 
objectives are narrow and unrelated to' a larger purpose or 
•rationale. The' biilk of the programs e^e of short duration 
and attack a single ^opic . . . : - The approach ds^ pieqemeal. 
And the result is patchwork,^ - • ^ 

Others ecl^o these observations,- A similar review of reports oh staff 

developmefat, commissioned by the Teacher Cdrps^, concluded *'only a handful 

aire of a .higher order of generality" and "only a few deal with a review 

of literature or reserach/; , MacDonald •summ^rf'zed the status of research 

and evaluation concerning staff development by saying that he had found 

''^practically no evaluation data on inservice programs. 

Given the consensus of the^e major review ajrticles in pointing dut 
the dearth of empirical information about staff development and noting the 
stroftgly prescriptive nature of most' writing about staff develbpment, we 
/elt that it was both necessary ^and important to conduct a descriptive 
study that would document th6 extent and nature of staff development ^ 
-experiences actually being carried out in' a representative group of large 
urban school districts. We have used cost analysis as 4 major tool in 
pursuing this objective, because the expenditure of money is ja, good irlOica- 
toiPof where effort is actually being concentrated. 

In conducting a descriptive study, we did not take on the task of 
4ssessing the quality of specific staff development experiences, ' We hope 
that the present study d^n help provide an understanding of the overall 
configuration <ind context of staff development' that will make possible more 
focused evaluations of specific staff development efforts. 

J ' ^ Four Models of Educational Systems 

Employed in the Study 

As stated above, thinking jab'out staff development has been dominated 

by a focus. on the individual teacher. . However, our own research and the 

research of*' others about hoy educational systems implement changfe convinced 

us of- the need for a systemic 'approach to the analysis of staff development 

^ There is no single overarching tnodel for the functioning of complex 

social systems that is generally accepted by social scientists. There" are, 

however, yarious competing mqdels; each'of which calls attention tov a 



different aspect of social systems being studied. .Allison, Elmore, and 

9 ' , ' * ' 

others have suggested that these models can be applied successively to 

buttti a more^complete understanding of a particular social system, such 

^8 a school district. This strategy has beep pursued in our study of 

staff development. . - 

The four, models thfet have employed 'are : the systems management • 

modfel, the organization development model, the .organizatiottal patterns 

model, and the conflict and bargaining model. ^ Each model is, i^ varying 

degrees, an effort to describe how social systems actually function (a, 

descriptive model) and ^an effort to describe how they should function (a 

normative model) . Belpw, we describe each model briefly and hjlghlight 

^ome way^ in which it shaped our "research strategy. This" analysis draws 

especially on" Elmore's description^of the four models, cited above. 

1. The, systems managemei^ model emphasizes the hierarchical, struc- 
ture and ^oal-directed behavior of organizations. It call.» attention to a 
school district's effort to define educational objectives related 
ptograms and to oarry them out through a chain of commajnd that stretcfies' 
from the school hoard and school superintendent to the local classtoom. 
Following ti}>e systems management model in the study,' we have sysnfematically 

, traced the structure of the central administration and local stfnools in each 
school^ district , seeking to identify and understand all activities cal'ried 
out by varjiovs formal units within the- school district that fit our defini^ 
tion of staff development. . ^ ' 

However'^ the systems management model is, by itself, inadequate to 
explain the behavior we observe in school* districts , so we ti^rn to alterna- 
tive models to enrich our understanding. 

2. The organization development model emphasizes the extent to which 
teachers responsible for implementing new programs and learning new methods^ 
are involved in adopting those changes and in deciding how they wtll be ^ 
implemented. Contradicting the advocates of strong top leadership exercising 
careful control of the activities of subordinates, proponents of organization 
development assert that "the best organizational structure is one that mini-* 
mizes hierarchical control and distt'ibutes responsibility for de9isiom3 among 
all levels of the organization.... The central problem of implementation \, 
is not whether implementator^ conform to prescribed policy, but whether the 
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impleioentation process results in consensus on goals, individual autonomy, . 
and commitment tQ policy on the part of those who must carry it out.""^^ 

Drawing on the j;j?^nization development model, we have made it a key 
focus of our research to identify those persons who make. the decisions in 
planning staff development experiences and in carr^^ng them out. 

However, we are also coghizant of som^serious limitations of the 
organization development model as either a descriptive or. a normative 
model. For' example, both our own research con'c^ning public schools and 
the research of otl\^rs indicate that increased participation in* decision 
raakijig dpes not necessarily lead to improvements in the quality of services 
to children. Thus, we turn to two other models for additidnal conceptrual 
tools in understanding 'local school districts as organizations. 

3. The oirganizatiop^-^tterns model is largely descriptive, viewing 

organizational behavior in terms of "irreducible discretionf exercised by 

individual worke-rs in their day-to-day decisions and the operating routines' 

that they develop to raaintadn and enhance their position in the organiza- 

tlon,... power in organizatibns tends to be fragmented and dispersed among 

sraaljL units exercising relatively -strong control over^specif ic tasks within 

12 

their Sphere of authority." ^ ' ^ ' 

This model has proven the most useful of the four for the purposes of 
fhe .study. We found it productive to focus on the organizational routines 
through' which staff development is carriea out as a basic unit of our analy- 
sis (e.g,y we analyzed such routines as conducting departmental Wo'^rkshops on 
annual -^^^^HB^'^ days and advising teachers in classroom visits about how to 
teach rekJBijP^ 



Furfeher, the concepts of fragmentation and discretion , which are high- 
lighted by the organizational patterns model, fit well with our data from the 
pilot investigation and Became critical in subsequent analysis. 

4. The conflict and bargaining model views organizations as bargaining 
coalitions in which "individuals and' subunits with specific interests com- 
pete -for relative advantage in the exercise of power and the alloc^kitj-on of 
13 

scarce resources." In the study, the conflict and bargaining model focused \^ 
attention on the ways that various interest groups affected by staff develop- 
ment (tjeacfiers' unions, central^^|f ice administrators, school board- factions , 
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parents) viewed staff development as an avenue for enhancing their power or 
obtaining addittbnal resources (e.g., in vying for control over a new staff 
development effort related, to school • desegregation or .in contesting the . 
procedures by which teachers would receive^alary increases for partici- 
pating in college degree programs). 

Thus,- we have taken elements from each of the four models both in ^ 
designing the study and in interpreting the resulting data — as will be 
spelled out in subsequent^sections . 

The Co^s of Staff Development 
Merit Careful Analysis 

There are two major reasons that it is important to study the costs of 

staff development. First, identifying patterns 'of expenditure is a telling 

way to understand^ the real priorities of an organization. 

Second, school districts are facing lEinancial**stress caused by 

^ 14 ■ 

declining enrollments, ij^lfation, and increasing personnel costs. If new 

staff development programs ai;e going to be carried out in financially pressed 
school districts, it will be essential to understand the costs of both present 
and planned programs. 

Thus,- after identifying the organizational routines that fit our defini- 
tion^bf staff* development , we have analyzed the costs of carrying out these 

activities. ^ 

In Section 2, the reader will see how the key ideas "derived from the 
literature revieif and pilot fieldwork were .incorporated into the design of 
the study. 
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SECTION 2. RESEARCH METHQk)LOG 



Design Consideratiofas 
Our initial purpose in investigating staff development pro- ^ 
grams ^d their costs was to construct a method for educators *and 
citizens to ms^ in analyzing tKe staff development programs in their 
own scho^bl districts. In the resulting handboc5k ( Rejthinkin^ Staff 
Development ) , we^'bave explained this methodology in great detail, 
so that educators Or citizens^ with some help from a cost accountant, 
could^c^ndi^ % si5fil>ar investigation. The reader wh^ is inter- , ^ 
ested Ift replicating our methods should consult this handbook. In 
this section, we have provided an overview of the important points of 
the research methodology. 

Of coursB, the implementation of the study plan did not, unfold 
as smoQthly as the steps described below might indicate. Because 
of our p\ist experiences in studying complex organizations , ''we were 
not surprised to find in the three scHool districts pronounced 
differeifcfis in organizational structure and in the quality of programs and 
^financial records that required ^adjustmentff'in our plans. However, 
the overall description below accurately reflects the iniijor research 
steps employed in the three schbol districts, although we have not 
^scribed details' of the adjustments that were necessary to deal ^ 
wl4i^ specific problems along the way. 

An Operatioiial De^finition of Staff Development 

As explained in Section 1, we decided it was essential to adopt 
a yery cleatr operational definition of staff development to apply 
to the tjrree school districts, since the school people themselves 
would ^obably hold to quite varied definitions even within the 
same district. We did not want to limit our investigation onl% to 
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those activities that individual school people customarily called 
sta-;ff tl*evelopraent . Thus, we defined, staff development as: 

^ any school district activity that is intended partly 
or primarily to prepare paid- staff members for im- 
proved performance ii) present or possible future roles 
^ in the school district. y 

Several objections might be raised to this definition. First, some 
of the activities (or organizational routines) that fit our definition 
satisfy more than one objective of the school district. For example, the 
work of curriculum specialists often involves a complex mixtO're of staff 
development, curriculum development , and day-to-day administration, 
We believed th^C this complexity should be clearly acknowledged 
in analyzing staff development, but that activities with an impor- 
tant staff development aspect^ should not be discounted because 
they alfeo fulfill other objectives. Even the most conservative 
ase of a reasonable^staf f development definition will highlight 
many activities that had not been previously considered as staff 
development, yet should be. ' ' • 

Second, someone may object that a certain activity should 
not be thought of as staff development because it i^ carried out 
mechanically or incompetently. For example, procedures for re- 
viewing teacher performance through classroom visits by the prin- 
cipal often become an empty admini'strative routine. However, this ' . 
attivity, whether it is being carried out we>l or poorly, is in 
part an effort to improve staff performance and is consuming time, 
energy, and money. Thus, the identification of all activities in- 
tended to imprcJve staff performance is an important initial step 
that should precede an evaluation of their quality. 

Third, someone might protest that an activity outwardly in- 
tended to improve teacher performance As in fact fulfilling other 
purposes. For instance, some school administrators and teachers 
feel that school districts' systems for awarding salary increases 
for completing educational courses has become a fringe benefit; for 
teachers, rather than a mechanism for staff improvement. We be- 
lieve that if the real purposes for cert^n activities have changed. 
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when they are publicly justified as staff developmenl, i-^ i^ impor- 

J 

tant to identify them. Thus, we have considered such activities as 
part .of staff develcy^ent. ' ♦ ^ . , ' 



-Some Limits Set on the Opettational Definition 

^ T \ K n 

In applying our definition in specific school districts, we • 

needed to spell out some clear operatiolial limits » First, we focused 
on ataff development for classroom teachers. We recognize.d the de- 
sirability of analyzing staff development activities for all school 
district staff, but we felt that such an approach would be beyond 
our resources. (The methodology we developed can of course be ap- 
plied to other school district employees.) The only time that we 
analyzed staff development activiti^ intended f-or other school dis- 
trict" staff members was when these activities were integrally re-" 
lated to teacher sfaff development. 

A second limit in applying our definition of staff development 
is that we excluded teachers* day-to-d^ teaching and lesson plan- 
ning. One might argue that the most effective staff development 
for many teachers is the personal planning and analysis that is part 
of their everyday work. We, excluded this type of activity in order 
tQ be conservative in our estim^es of teacher time spent in staff 
development and to set some reasonable limits on what we would in- 
vestigate empirically. However, we did include as staff development 
special sessions in which teachers planned collaboratively w^th one 
another^or with advisors or supervisors. ' 

A third limit we imposed in the study was to focus on costs 
incurred by the school district directly, or costs for which the 
school district was being reimbursed from other sources. Exploring 
zoj^s incurred by individual teachers or by other organizations 
such as colleges whose staff development activities affect the local 
school district would have introduced unmanageable complexities in-*^ 
to the study. 

' Finally^ to* keep cost estimatesyconservative , we did not com- 
pute any school district overhead costs for staff development ac- 



tivfties (e.g., we did not compute costs for school facilities that 
were used for staff development workshops). 

Analyzing Organizational Routines 
^ That Entail Staf^ Development , " ' ^ 

• Drawing on the research literature conce-rning organizations, 

we used '^organizational routines" as a forus of our investigation. 

We sought to uncover the basic organizational routines within each 

schpol district that entailed staff development. The methodology 

for uncovering these routines was based on extensive* interviews with 

school district staff members who were involved with staff develop- 

ment at several levels: 

• central office administrators who made poliw decisions 
that influenced staff development programs^. \ 

• school district ^^aff in the central and subdistrict of- 
fices (e.g., directors, supervisors, coordinators, special-' 
tsts) who planned, d^Pigned, and carried out staff 

' development programs. ^ * 

• school administrators (e.g,, principals, vice principals 
assistant principals, deans) who frequently designed and 
led staff developmerrt activities and also arranged for 
resources to support staff development at the local school 
leyel 

• classroom teachers who participated in district-wide as 
well as school-based staf fr development activities 

We drew on the perceptions of these different people to de- ^ 
velop tlear pictures ^ the planning, design, and execution of 
each important staf f development routine. We often got divergent 
perceptions of the content, quality is and time expended in partj.- 
cular typea-^f ^taff development activities. By critically exam- 
ining these^'dif fering -respons/s and often by going back to get ad- 
dit^ional information, we developed a specific detailed underst^d- 
ing of what is going on, penetrating vague generalities. 
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Analyzing Related Costs ' 

The study was designed tp enable us to reflate staff develop- 
ment activities to their cosqs. We assumed that detailed and ac- 
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curate- cost analysis of staff development^ programs* would be impor- 
tant to school district fiecision makers and tp 'interested teacher 
an<i^ citizen groups in rethinking staff development pupgrams. Thus, 
we had to become fluent in interpreting the financial systems of 
each school district to account for the costs of sped(ific staff de- 
velopment activities* we identified. Jn order to base our cosA 
analysis on actual rather than projected expenditures, we used\the 
expend wlire data fronv the most recently completed fiscal year in 
each school district. Therefore, in interviewing school district 

4 

Staff about the\natjure of staff development activities, we asked 
them about activities that had been carried out during the fiscal 
year under study. 

A. 

Site Selection *i 
1 ^ 

Our data collection procedures and instruments were initially 
developed and pilot tested in a school district we called "Seaside. 
Well known for its innovative programs and emphasis on staff devel- 
opment, this large urban school district promised to have a wide 
range of sta&f development activities for analysis. Our study ther 
substantiated this assumption. 

We also wanted to study large urban districts with less em- 
phasis on staff development than Seaside. To identify them, we 
carried out a telephone survey aimed at the school districts , serv- 
ing the 75 largest cities in the United States.. Using^ The School 
Universe Data Book as a guid^, we identified the cenlfral office 
staff member formally responsible for staff development (usually 
the director of staff development, director of inservice education, 
or assistant superintendent for instruction) . 1^ ^ In a telephone in- 
terview -with this person, we gathered information about: 

y 

• allocation of personnel to staff development or inservice 
programs ' 

• university, college, and federal programs ^involving staff 
developujgnt 

• state requirements for inservice or recertif ication 

• .the overall, financial status of the school district 
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\ . . ■ 

- • allocation of discretionary monev to staff deyelopmeftt for 
"conferences, consultants, training, -ejtc- * 

• salary schedule for educational incre>ases 

We were successful in coi\tacting'schooX district administra- 
tors in 45 of the tai^get school districts. From this information 
we ranked the school districts surveyed on a 13-point scale in 
t^rms of the apparent eSctent of • staf f ^velopment activities. On 
this scal^, the Sea'side Schpo^ District received 12 points, the 

higliest rating of the -districts surveyed. We then singled out for 
I 

study the "Riverviev" School District which received 7 points Jthe 
mid-point of "our scale and also the mean for all districts) , and 
the "Union'\ School District (which fell in the lower third of all 
districts surveyed with A points). We then successfully gaifted the 
cooperation of these districts in carryings out the study. / 

Conducting the Studies iii the 
Three Schoi^l Districts * 

r I 

While some adaptation of the general methodology was necessary 
in each district depending on special features of the ptaff devel- 
opment programs and the availability of recoVds, the proces^^s of 
d'ata collection and. analysis were similar in all three districts, 
D^ta collection followed six steps: 

1. gaining an understariding of the school' district 
and staff development actiyities 

2^ gaining an understanding of the school district's 
financial system 

0. gathering and compiling 'information about ^taff 
development: conducted by th^ central office staff 

4. gathe^ng and compiling information about staff 
development activities occurring* at the school 
building level « 

5. analyzing information about the -salary increase 
\ system ^ 

6. completing the analyses ^ * 

4. 
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We will describe each of these steps briefly. For more detail the." 
reader should examine the handbook, Rethinking Staff Development . 



1. Gaining^^an UnderStandfiig of the School 
District and. Staff Developpjent Activities 

In each district, after approval was granted fbr us to conduct 
the study, we interviewed two or three members of the central office 
staff to get an overview of the district, its problems, recent his- 
tory, organizational structure, and a general description of its 
staff development programs. Working from a standard list of 
questions, we usually interviewed the superintendent, the assis- 
tant superintendent for instruction (or curriculum), and the 
director of staff development (or inservice) . We also collected^ a 
large number of doc|jj[ment3 on organizational structure, personnel, 
school budget and expefxditures , special programs, salaries, student 
enrollment, individual schools, and so fortli. * Frpm these interviews 
we determined who would be inteVvi€(Wed initially in the central office 
and subdistrict offices. »^ 

We also selected a sample of scl;iols to visl:t. To select these ' 
schools, we first identified the major categories of 'schools around 
which the district's educational program was organized. The school 
districts operated regular mainstream schools, typically elementary 
schools, junior high or middle schools^ and high Schools. They 
also operated special schools, such as alternative schools, magnet 
schools , vocational schools , and special education schools . 

Among the regular or mainstream schools, we distinguished be- 
tween schools that were above the average and below the average 
in their^ concentration of federal programs. By sampling both types 
of schools we insured that we were'^ooking at a range of schools 
in terms of economic and racial composj-tion. We also found that 
the presence' of federal programs was an important influence on the 
nature of staff development. - ^ 

We then selected *a 10% to 20^ random sample of school's in the* 
regular and special categories. In selecti/g regular schools, we 
drew some from the pool ol schools that were above the average in 
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their concentrations of federal programs and some from those that were - 
below average • For example, in Riverview, we chose samples of elementary 
schools with above a^rage concentrationsir of federal programs, elementary 
•schools with below average concentrations of federal programs, high school 
with above average concentrations of federal programs, high schools with 
below average concentrations of federal programs, vocational schools, and 
magnet schools. * , , j 

2. Gaining an Understanding of the ^ 
School District's Financial System 

In ^his step we interviewed the key financial administrators of the 
school district (usually the treasurer, business manager, and/or budget 
director) and carefully examined available financial reports (particu- 
larly records of expenditures for. the recently comp school year) . 
We had to determine how compatible the school district's accounting pro- 
cedures were wi^h the kinds of program data we wouid be collecting. We 
had to learn how the district recorded such expenses as:* 

• the salaries and benefits of individual central office staff 

• the salaries ^nd benefits of different types of classroom 
teachers (e.g., elementary, secondary. Title I,* magnet 
program, special assignment)- 

• tHe salaries and benefits of school principals 

• the costs of substitute teachers used to release regular 
classroom teachers for staff development 

• stipends paid to teachers to attend staff development 

• fees paid to consultants for conducting workshops 

• the salaries and benefits paid to teachers on sabbatical 
leave 

• direct expenses for staff development activities (e.g., 
travel, conference fees,' training materials) 

The kinds of costs listed above are rarely line items in school 

4 

district budget and expenditure documenta. Our initial interviews 
with the financial people were to familiarize^ us with their systems 
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and to plan ways to extract (often with their help) the kinds of 
information needed to determine the costs of the staff development 
program activities. Some of these cos'ts could be derived from exV 
isting documents (€.g., all consultant fees -paid by the district 
could be examined to determine which went for consultants doing 
staff development and which for other services such as long-range 
planning, management information systems, or building construction. 
Other costs could be derived froi? estimates obtained] from our inter- 
views abput how much time different types of staff members spent in 
staff development activities as a percentage of their salaries and 
benefits (e.g., if Title I teachers spent, on the average, 70 of 
their 1400 hours of contracted work time in 4itaff development 
during the school year, staff development would constitute 5/? of 
their time and "cost" would be 5% of their salaries and benefits). 

3. Gathering and Compiling Information about Staff 
Development' Conducted by the Central Office Staff 

In Step 1 we identified the first round of centra^of f ice 
staff members to interview. For these interviews, we attempted to 
identify staff members who planned and carriec} out major activities 
that fit our definition of statf development. In interviewing this 
first round of people and in subsequent interviews with central of- 
fice and subdistrict office leaders of staff development, we sought 
to obtain as detailed information as possible about how they spent 
their time when engaged in staff development activities. 

We explained the purpose of our investigation, discussed our' 

definition of staff development, and offered the following list of 

kindB of activities in which teachers might participate that* we would 

consider staff development :- 

• receiving on-the-job advice and feedback: ^ 
such as — advisory assistance given to teachers in 
the classroom. 
— feedback to teachers on their performance^ 
as in the school's staf f •evaluation process 
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• participating as a learner in structured experiences out- 
side of the context of regullir job duties: ^ - 

. such as — workshops, seminars, copses, inservice sessions 
(including single meetings 'or series of meetings) 
» — professional meetings and conventions; 

• sharing and analyzing problenjs and ideas with peers: 
such as — regular staff or department meetings-^ 

— committee work that involves staff development 

• observing the job activities of others:" 

such as' — visits by teachers to other classrooms, scljools, 
or programs 

• teaching other staff or supervising other staff iJf ways that 
involve staff development: 

.such as — a rotating department chain&anahip designed to 
give people a chance to explore new ide^s by 
being freed from teaching 

/ 

• systematically planning and/or trying out a ne\^j^p!fp roach: 
such as — joint planning or collaboration on arbpecial 

project 

— planning a new curriculum 

— pilot teaching a oew course 

M 

' • seeking information to improve ofte s skills and knowledge: 
such a» — research conducted in the school^ or community 

— formally supported sabbaticalfe 

— released time to visit a teachers' center 

• interning in a job ^imarily to develop new skills 

We then asked the person interviewed whether these, types of 
activities were carried out in the school district. When a staff 
member had a detailed understanding of a particular routine (e.g.. 
Title I inserA^ice workshops in basic skills, in-class assistance 
by reading specialists, sabbaticals for experienced teachers), we 
pressed this person for very specific information about the nature 
of the activity, how it was planned, the number of "leaders" and 
"learners" involved and the nature of their involvement, the time 
entailed in planning and carrying out the activity, and -any direct 
costs associated with it. 
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We tried to interview enough people, in each role (e.g., social 
Studies supervisor) to adequately characterize different staff de- 
vftopment routihes that people in that role were involved in. In • 
small departments (i.e., 2 or 3 people), we interviewed all of the 
staff members^ in larger departments with several different roles 
(e.g., 10 supervisors,. 16 specialists) we interviewed about a third 
of the people in each'role. If ^here^was a* wide disparity in- the 
information we received, from people with a partieular role after 
our 'initial round of interviews, we would interview additional ' people 
ip that role. The information provided by sampled staff members was 

then appiied to all people in that role. 

/ 

The- central office and subdistrict staff development leaders 
J 

w'hom we interviewed often provided us with documents that detailed 
the participation of ^teachers in the activities they led. We used 
these documents to estimate teacher participation in district-wide 
staff development activities and compared them with estimates ob- 
tained from teacher interviews. . 



4. Gathering and Compiling Ipformation 
about, Staff Development Activities 
Occurring at the School Building Level s 

^ « Interviews in Stepfe 1 and 3 gave us preliminary Information 
a*bout school-based staff development activity- At each school in 
our sample, we interviewed the school principal, other school ad- 
ministrators or coordinators who had responsibilities for staff de 
velopment activities, and three or four teachers, • 

The principals and other school administrators pr6vided us with 
an understanding of the school-based staff development programs at 
their schools and explained how staff development initiated at the 
schoc/T level related to the activities initiated by central office 
st^ff development leaders. They furnished details about the extent". 

t eacher participation and administrative arrangements for ac- 
tivities (e.g., how teachers were released — via substitutes, aides, 
administrators ta^ing classes). Some principals were able to give 
concrete expenditure information about certain activities. 
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The teachers interviewed provided further information about 
tne nature of school-based and district-wide staff development ac- 
tivitiefs. Teacher inte^^iews also gave u^ a basis for assessing 
estimates of participation aiw^^me ob^0f.ned from principals and 
fentral office staff. Teachers also identified activities that had 
not been described by the central office staff or the school ad- 
ministrators. Fpequently^ short follow-up interviews were con- 
ducted with central office staff to cross-check information. 

In our interviews with teachers and school administrators, 

we first discussed our definition of staff -development. As in 
our interviews with central office staff,twhen we found that they 
had specific knowledge of a particular staff development routine, 
we asked them for the detailed information. 

From selected interviews in each school district, we concluded 
that the 'percentage of time that^ school 'administjrators and instruc- 
tional aides spent in activities supporting staff development for 
teachers (taking classes, partic'jSpating in planning anc) staff de- 
velopment with teachers, etc.) was Approximately the same as the 
pepcfentage of time that teachers spent in school-base4 staff de- 
velopment. Thus we simplified our data collection and analysis 
bj a ^^ iRg that principals and* classroom aides spent the same 
amount of time involved in teacher staff development as the 
teachejrs did. 



5. Analyzing^Jjif onnation about ^ 
the Salary Increase System ^ # 

\ ^ In this step we analyzed documents and data coll^ected by 
the personnel offides of irTie^chool districts to. determine how 
much additional salary was paid to teachers who had completed 
educational requirements for moving up on the | p^ ry scale for 
the year under study. Since these costs are not generally- calcu- 
lated by school districts and do not appear in tl|bir annual budgets , 
we had to- derive them by analy'^ing statistics on the numbers of 
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^ teachers who received salary increases at each educational attainment 
level of the salary scale and the additional salary involved for an 
individual teacher. We ai-rfS^sought any data on costs of scholarships, 
tuition reimbursements, or fee waivers that were involved when teachers 
took courses^ 

« 

6. Completing the Analyses 

The Interviews that were carried out at the school district and 
school levels gen^||ated a large number of interview i5rotocols, in- 
cluding individual comments about specific organizational routines 
entailing staff development (e.g., inservice work|hops to introduce 
a -new foreign language curriculum, on-site assistance in'bilingual 
teaching methocjg^ released time to work on curriculum projects in a' 
school district teacher center)^ Drawing on the information about 
such routines obtained from individuals, we prepared a composite 
description of how each routine was carried out. Then, drawing on 
information about the amount of time spent on a p^articular routine, * 
we calculated the staff time spent b^ both leaders and learners who 
were iQvolved in this routine. This staff time was translated into 
salaries and benefits for leadets and learners Involved. We also ^ 
calculated direct costs for carrying out a particular routine, such 
as travel, materials, and special rentals. 

Detailed instructions for following these steps and using the 
delated data compilation forms, along with examples^ appear in 
Rethinking Staff i De^lopment . 

In each of trie school districts, we reviewed our understanding 
t>f staff development routines with knowledgeable school staff, and^ 
we asked them to comment on the accuracy of our analysis. We 'tEeiT^^ 
prepared a feedback report about what we had found and asked for 
comments on its accuracy. Some of the information contained in the 
feedback reports to the three districts was incorporated' Into 
Rethinking Staff Development , which describes how this type of- study ^ 
can be done in a local. school district. In the following six sections, 
we present a refined analysis of this information for an audience of . 
researchers and policy makers. 
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SECTION 3/ OVERVIEW OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CHARACTfeRISTICS AND EXPENDITURES 

General Description of the 
Three School Districts 

Tt> provide a context for detailed analyses of school district 

programs and finances, it is useful to prea^nt some basic infor- 

mation about some distinguishing characteristics of ^ach school 

district, about the overall expenditures of the school districts 

and the spurce of these expenditures, and about the fotal amount 

spent on staff development. 

Distinguishing Characteristics 

Seaside, Riverview, and Union are among the larger cities in 
the United States, with populations ranging between 500,000 and 
750,000 people. Table I presents some statistics about the sizes ^ 
of the school districts serving these cities. Seaside School Dis- 
trict is considerably larger than t^e other two. All three are ex- 
periencing declining enr^ollment, while inflation, increasing teacher 
seniority, and^ other fiscal factors produce steadily rising educa- 
'tional expenditures. ' ^ ' 

Each district had distinguishing characteristics that influenced 
its staff development program in ways that will be discussed later. 
Seaside, for example, had the following key characteristics; 

« ; / 

• a generally strong financial picture at the t^ime of the 
study, although, some moderate economies ^had been neces- 
sary in the preceding few years 

• a history during the preceding decade of strong support 
for staff development from successive superintendents 
of schools, as a result of which Seaside had developed 
an extensive curriculum of district-sponsored courses 
through which teachers could earn credits for salary 

* increases ^ . 
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^ABLB 1. Selected Characteristics of the Three School Districts* 



Fiscal Year Number of 'Number of Current Expense of 

Studied Pupils Teachers Education** 

Seaside . 

SchooL 1976-77 130,000 '5,300 $163,656,000 
/District 

RiveVview ^ 



livetfvJ 
5(^h€rbl 



S(^h€rol 1977-78 78,000 , 4,100 ^ 122,429,000 

District \ 



Union 

School 1977-78 89,000 4,200 123^943,000 

District 



*St3ti8tics have been rounded off. ^ 

^**"Current Expense of Education" Is an annual budget total tor all school 

district expenditures, except those for building construction^ capital 
^ outlay, and food and community services. 

\ ^ ■ 
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• an emphasis on long-range planning and devel 

• a moderate emphasis on encouraging independent/decfsion 
making at the school building level / 

Riverview had these distinctive characteristics: . \ 

• a rapidly declining enrollment that placed sotie financial 
strains on the district 

• a relatively high percentage of federal funding, which in- 
cludect^money to support school 4esegregation 

frequent support from a local foundation in funding special 
projects 

• a high turnover of school superintendents (three in the 
previous six years). Each had a different not ion of • how, 
staff development should be carried out and wh^ should 
have the primary responsibility for it. Consequently, * 

* / numerovi§ departirients had become involved in staff de- 

velopment during this time. Each department that- had 
coordinated staff development retained some important 
ro^fe in staff development activity. 

Union wa^ distinguished* by the following: 

• several severe financial crises in the past five years in 
which certtral office staff had been reorganized and sub- 
stantially reduced 

• allocation of a significant amount of local funds to school 
desegregation " C 

• many small schools dispersed through a large geographical 
area, with a tradition of building-level ■ initiative for 
staff development in many of these 

• a close relationship with a large local university that 
provided extensive preservice and inservice training 
opportunities for teachers ^ . \ 



Sources of Funding in the Three Districts 

Funds for the current expense of educatio^n in the* three districts 
(see definlLtion in Table 1) came from local tax revenues, general and 
categorical state aid, and *a variety of federal aid programs — 
some specif Idally targeted for particular types of pupils or pro- ^ 
grams (e.g.. Title I of ESEA) and some providing general aid (e.g.» 
Impact Aid to pay for the expense of educating children of families 
working at federal installations). Since each Jf these districts 
is in a different state, the procedures for state aid allocation 
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varied somewhat. Jheee'^hool districts occasionally received 
grants from private foundations for sjSetific educational programs. 
To provide an overview, of these t^venue sources we have developed 
a simplified picture of funding in the three districts in Table 2. 
We#arranged the funding sources into three categories: 

j 

• general funds: tnonies from local tax revenue and general 
state and federal aid 

• federal funds: monies from federal categorical programs 
only ' , ^ 

• other funds: monies from state categorical programs and 
private foundation grants # 

Tabl^ 2 shows some marked differences among the three districts 
in the sources of their funds. Despite differences in percentages 
of current exgfense of education coming from the general fund; the 
general fund revenues were virtually^ the same on a per pupil basis 
across the three districts (when Seaside fig^^res are adjusted for 
the one-year difference in the period under st^^) . However, marked 
differences in per pupil expenditures resulted from the federal 
funds received. Riverview School District derived a much greater 
proportion of its educational funds from federal categorical pro- 
grams than did the other two districts. A major/feason for the 
relatively larger amount of federal categorical Kmds in Riverview 
was the higher percentage of low-income and minor it y^ iRudg nts 
(RivervieV 72% minority, Seaside 43%- minority, and Union. 33% mi-' 
nority) and\he concomitant higher percentage of pupils eligible 
for Title I funds^(which accounted for more than $9 million in 
Riverview). Also, Riverview ya6 the only one of the three dis-/ 
tricts ^o receive federal i^oney for desegregation under the Emer- 
gency School Assistance Act (ESAA) , which accounted for more than 
$2 million.' 

Seaside^ received a somewhat higher percentage of other funds 
than Riverview art4 Uaion. Virtually all of Seaside's $7.46 million 
in other funds came from st^te categorical money. Similarly, 
Union's other funds were entirely from the state. But the other ' 
funds in Riverview included almost $.5 million from private^ founda- 
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TABLE 2. Expense of Education in ^^e Three School Districts by Funding Source 



, Seaside 
;^ School 

District 

Rlvervlew 
School 
l^J District 

Union- 
School ^ 
District 



General Fund 

■ — ^ 

Expanses Percent 



$143,692,000 87.8% 



102,613,000 83.8 



115,918,000 93.5 



Federal 



Fi^nd 



Expenses Percent' 



$12,502,000 7.6% 



-15,749,000 12.9 



f 

3,710,000 3.0 



Oth^r 



Fund 



Expenses Percent 
$7,462,000 4.6% 

4,067,000 3.3 
4,315,000 3.5 



Current Expense 
of Education 



Total 
Expenses 



Percent 



$163,656,000 100.0% 



122,429,0p0 100.0 



123,943,000 100.0 



f 
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tions. Also included in Riverview^s other funds was almost $2 
•million fr.om the state for the operaXion of a teachers college 
which is part/of the school district and whose faculty are con- 
sidered tegMchers in the Riverview School District. 



^ ^taff .Development Costs 

One of our d^ectives in analyzing the staff develb^j^jjjffTT^ro- 
grams and their costs in these three districts was. to determine the 
relative amounts of resources being allocated to staff development. 
While many ed^icators are seeking more funds for staff development 
programs, none have clearly shown what rescnirces are be^g spent on 
staff deveiopmient activities. Based on our study, Tabl^ 3 shows 
what proportion of the current expense of educ^ation in each of 
the three districts was spent on staff development. As we ex- 
pected, given its reputation for extensive staff development 
and our'^iH^-study survey, Seaside spent a considerably larger pro- 
portion of its edacational expenditures on staff development than 
did the other two^districts . And Riverview ^ent a somewhat higher 
percentage than did Uni6n, as the pre-study survey had suggested. 

The amounts of mon'ey spent by these districts ''on staff de- 
velopment — $9.3 n^lllion, $4.6 million, $4 million — are con- 
siderable sums. While these sums represent rather small percen- 
tages of the^ educational expenditures of the three^districts , it 
should be noted that^ many or line items in these school districts* 
budgets are of comparable magnitude to total staff developmefit ex- 
penditures (e.g., total central office administrative costs; pupil 
transportation; and the total costs^for textbooks , .teaching materials, 
audiovisual equipment, and instructional supplies). 



Orga nization of Findings in the >Report 
This report will examine the staff development activities in A 
the three sMhool districts that produced the staff development costs 
shown in Table 3. In Section 4 we describe the overall organiza- fc 
tional structures of each district, the activities bf the central 
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TABLE 3. Total Staff Development Costs as a Percentage . of 
the Current Expense of Education in the Three School Districts 



Current Expense 
of* Education 



S«taff Development 
Costs 



Percentage 



Seaside 

School 

District 

Riverview. 

School 

District 

Union 

School 

District 



$163,656,000 



122,429,000 



123,943,000 



. $9,368,000 



4,607,000 



4,069,000 



5.72% 



3.76 



3.28 



office leaders of staff development, and the dispersion of responsibility 
for staff development. In,/ gection 5 we analyze the nature Of staff 
development activities at the school level and the time teachers spent in 
staff development , ^including schools sampled, activities identified in the 
sample, and projected costs for teacher participation in staff developmept 
acro^ each district. In Section 6 we examine the incentives used to 
solicl/: teacher participation in staff development, including a compara- 
tive analysis of salary schedules for teachers. Section 7 will summarize 
and -compare the staff development costs in ten major expenditure categories 

across the three districts. Section 8 concludes the report by discussing 

> 

'some implications of our findings for both policy and fu'ture research. 
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SECTION 4. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE THREE 
DISTRICTS AND STAFF' DEV^LOPMElt]; .PROGRAMS , 
CONDUCTED BY CENTRAL #OFFICE ^STAFFS 



Organizational Structure and Dispersed 
, Staff Development Programs 

In this section we will describe the organizationalT structures 
of the three school districts and analyze the staff development* 
programs conducted by central office departments and subdistrict 
unit%, - 

Despite considerable variation in school district organiza- 
tional stru^^res, staff development programs in all three school 
districts widely dispersed airorvg central office departments 

and other units of the districts. Tables 4, 5, and 6 present sim- 
plified organizational charts of the three districts; each chart 
indicates departments an<J other units of the school districts that 
initiated appreciable staff development activities. From the three 
qrganizatlonal charts, one can see thi't significant amoi^ts of staff 
development activi^^ were initiated at the school level»these ac- 
tivities will be analyzed in Section 5. 

As Tables 4, 5, and 6 show, each district had several 
central office departments that initiated staff development ac- 
ti>vities. These departments were housed in several different 
branches or divisions of the organization and reposed to dif- 
ferent assistant, associate, or deputy superintendents. Some of 
these departments reported directly to the superintendent of 
schools. Riverview was the only district that also had subdistrict 
offices, and these subdistrict offices also initiated staff de- 

c 

velopment activls^^ies . 

Each school district had a staff development or inservice 
department, but only one of these (in Union) was the largest single 
initiator of staff development among the district ' s departments. 
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TABLE A. Simplified Organizational Chart of Seaside School District 



Super j ntendent 
(>f Sohools 



Deputy Supt> for Administration 



Finance 1 








Business Services 


1 




Personnel* 








Other Departments 
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Secondary Schools 
Division 



Local Junior 

HigHs and High 

Schools* 
1 ^ 



Deputy Supt, for Operations 



Elemeatary Schools 
Division 



Local' ilementary 
Schools and Early 
Cfiildhood Educa- 
tion Centers* 



Student Services 
Division 



Program Division 



Oui dance 
Service* 



< 4 Car4;r Education' 



Health 
Services 



' In-School 
counselinp and ^ 
special programs 



- In-Service Education* 



- j Compensatoiy Education^ 



^ Curriculum 
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Indicates a depajrtment 'that initiated a significant amount of staff 'development activity. 



TABLE 5. Simplified Organizational Chart of Rivervlev School District 



Superintendent j 
of Schooj^ 



Teachers College» j 



"I Finance j 



•4 Public Affairs 



^ovt. g^lationsj 



Other Depts,# 



rs# 



trict Im 



Local Elen^ntary 
and Secondary 
Scho61s# 



Deputy Supt, of Schools 



Instructional ' 
Support 
Division 



riculum* 



Federal Programs < 



Evaluation 1 ' 



Pupil Personnel 



Sub-district 2< 



I Local. Elremehtary 

and Secondary 
i Scho61s«' * ^ » 



Office of 
Opera1;ions 



Magnet 
Schools* 



— I Special Ed.» 



Voc. Tech. I 
1 Adult Ed.m i 



Personnel 
Division • 



1^ 



Adiainistrflftive { 
Sup-port 1 
Division i 



Human 






Bui ladings 


Relations* 









Staff 

Development* 



? — I Community 



Personnel 



Purchasing 



Other jDepts 







1 _ 1 


^yb-district 3« 




Sub-district k% 


1 Sub-district 5« 


1 




•' ! r' . 


1 Local Elementary 
1 and Secondary 
1 Schools* 




Local Elementary 
and Secondaiy 
Schools* 


{ Local^£leraentary 
^' and Secotrdary 
\ 1 Schools* 



• ln4icat^s a departmelr^that initiated a sifenificant amount of s^aff d^lopment activity. 



TABLE 6. Simplified Organisational Chart of Union School District 



Finance] 



Legal Co un s e 1 
^ 



Staff Development"*"! 



-r Continuing Ed. 



Other Departments 



' Management 
I Services 



^ Piftnrfinp 



Ihiroan Relati ons v J ' \ 

- — : 1 ' H Test] 



.superintendent 
of Schools 



Instructional 
Services 



Administrative 
Services 



- Other DeptH . 



Curriculum* 



Student 
Development 
Servi ces 



Federal & ^ 
State Programs* 



^1 Career Ed . * J 



Per3onnej~i H Adyilt Fd . * 



Pupil ^ 
Personnel 



[ 4St)ecial Fd.' 
^ Counseling?: | 



Local lillementary and 
Secondary Schools * 



Indicates a department that initiated a significant amount of staff development activity 



. Staff Development Activities of ' 
• • * ' Central Office Staffs 

The departments and units Initiating ^staf f development were 

responsible for a great range of- activities. Tables 7, 8, and 9 

present the following infgrmation about the^e activities: 

• the number of staff members in each role for each unit 
who engaged in staff development 

• the 'Overall percentage of time these leaders of staff de-- 
velopment spent in such staff development activity; these 
percentages' were used to dalculate the portion of each 
perso^? salary and benefits attributable to staff de-- 
velopment 

, • the percentages of time these leaders spent in each of 
the major *'types" of staff cfevelopment in their district 
♦("types" is defined below) 



• the costs' of Che staff members' time and their funding 
sources j 

• the time each organizational uniV spent in staff devel- 



opment calculated in terms of full-time equivalents (FTEs)"^^ 
Below, we discus^ these tables separately for each school dis- 
trict. Through this analysis, the reader will learn about the 
nature aAd level of staff development activiti^ within each^school 
district that were conducted by central office staff, and the basis 
for calculating the costs of these activities, 

Seaside School District's Staff Development Activities 

At first appearance the organ-izational structure of the Sea- 
side School District shown in Table 4 might suggest -that the ma- 
jority of staff devel(>pment programs were carried out by the in- 
service education department of the program divisi6n. However, 
this department was a three-person unit that helped coordinate 
and arrange for the staff development routj^nes of other units, in- 
cluding an extensive set of courses, ^ seminars, and workshops taught 
by central office-staff that qualified teachers for salary increases 
In addition fo leading these courses for credit, central office 
specialists and resource teachers (essentially master teachers in 
specific subject areas) developed many other staff development pro- 
grams in individual schools that were not coordinated through the 
inservice department. 
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There were, three major divisions in Seaside's central office 
responsible for 'carrying out staff development, as indicated in 
Table 4. From interviews with staff members in each relevant or- 
ganizational unit within ifliese divisionp, we estimated t;he amount 
of time each week (and over the entir^school year) that staff spent 
Workington particular staff develoRmmt activities (e.g., a language 



arts resource teacher conducting a weekly two-hoL>r workshop for twelve 

teachers eft a given elementary school). There 'were five major "types'* 

of activities initiated )by central office staff: 

• conducting seminars and workshops, usually in local 
schools ^ 



• providing individual teachers with in-class assistance 

• administering and coordinating staff development 

• conducting district»-wide conferences 

• training resource teacher^to c^ry oiit staff development 

These five types of activities we found in Seasi-de later turned out to be 
S quite similar to the five major types we found in Union. In contrast, 
Riverview did not emphasize either conducting workshops and seminars in 
local schools^.or traitiing resource teachers to carry o^t staff develop- 
ment . 

Central office staff development leaders in Seaside . Table 
7 shows that the major type of staff development carried out by 
. central office staff members in Seaside was seminars and work- 
^shops. Most of ^hese activities were counted for course credit to 
obtain increases on the teacher salary scale. Assistance to indi- 
vidual teachers was the- second most prevalent type of staff develop- 



ment . 

There were- two departments that cJ)ntributed heavily in person- 
power to central office 'staff development leadership in Seaside: 
the student services division and the curriculi^ department of the 
program division. The student services division , with 90 psycho- 
logists ^nd counselors, cmtributed 26.1j PTE positions to staff 
development activities. The student services division^ad directed 
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TABLE 7. Cosis (Staff Salaries and Benefits) of Staff Development 
Lcadars^ in Central Office De'^rtaents Based on Percentage of Tl»e 
Spent In Staff Development Activities for the Seaside School District 



ACTIVZTTZS 



DIVISIOII / DEP/JtlNDrT 



PlOOiAM' Division 

Ct— r Bd> D<pt. 

wMjt^toT 4 CooTda. 
•Special lata 

CTTK) 



OF 

STAFF 



rpcoruct 

OF TDS Hr 
STAFF DCV. 



3 
9 

(7.2) 



15X 
75 



SEKOARS/ 
tfOUSBOPS 
Df SCHS. 



'50 



DTDIVIDUAL 

T1A(SER 

A5SISTAVCE 



ADKDf . / DISTUCT- K£90UK(X 
COOU). VIDE OOH- TEACHER 
FEKEVCES TEAIinifG 



STAFF 
DEVELOP 
MEHT COSTS 



$ 15,000 
128,000 



GEHESAL 
FUHD 



$ 15,000 



$ 143.000 $ 131,000 



FEDtBAL 
FUHDS 



OTHER 
FDHDS 



$ U,000 

$12,000 



la— nrlca Ed« Dapt« 
•OlTttctor 4 StAff 



3 

(3.0) 



100 



100 



$ 66.000 $ ,58,000 
I 66,000 I 58,000 



$ 8.000 
$ 8,000 



o 



Co«p> Ed* D»pt. , 

•Director 4 G^rda. 
•laaoorca Tuicban 
(TO) 



3 - 
'6 

<4.0) 



32 
50 



25 



32 



25 



27.000 S 21.000 $ 6,000 
49,000 14,000 35,000 

76,000 5 >5,000 $ 41,000 



SpMUllata 
• CooaoltaDta 
•JiMourca Taachara 

(TO/ 



10 
12- 
17 
(27,4) 



20 
70 
100 



20 
60 

.60 



20 



102 



20Z 



$ 50,000 
228,000 
365.000 



5 50.000 
228,000 
330.000 



$ 643,000 ^ 608.000 



$ 35,000 
$ 35,000 



tTUDSrr SiJtVICES DIVISION 



* Psycholof lata 

• CouDMlora 
(FTt> 



30 
60 

(26.1) 



49 

19 



19 



49 



S 335,000 
251,000 
$ 586,000 



S 335,000 
25t,000 
$ 586,000 



PEISOHm DIVISIOII 

a8p«clallat 
aLftadarahlp Cow. 



TOTALS (FTI) 



1 

16 

(3.6) 
(71.3) 



40 
20 



35 



^5 

20 



$ 12,000 
112,000 
$ 124,000 



$ 12,000 
U2,00Q 
$ 124,000 



$1,638,000 $],S42,000 $53,000 



$43,000 



ERLC 
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its psychologists and counselors to work with individual teachejrs 
to^ improve counseling skills and techniques for dej^ling with problem 
situations in scihools (e.g., student discipline). The curriculum de - 
partmentV^f the^ro^ram d ivision contributed 27.4 PTE positions to 
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staff development. The curriculum department's specialists, consul- 
tants, 'and resource teachers were primarily responsible for leading 
workshops and seminars for Course credit conducted at local schools. 

All the specialists, consultants, and resource teachers in the 
four d'epar tments" of the program division led courses, workshops, 
seminars and/or provided in-class assistance • in their- areas of gon- 
centration (e.g., mathematics, language arts, earfy childhood educa- 
tion, bilingual education). The three staff members in the 
inservice education department coordinated those accrvities of the 
program division staff that would qualify teachers for salary in- » 
c reases . 

A specialist in the pe rsonnel division counselled teachers , about 
career options; he also convened a leadership committee or central 
of f i ce" adminis trator s who met regularly to reviev' program and^staff 
development plans and to screen candidates for lea^^rship positions 
(e.g., resource teachers in subject areas). 

Seaside School District employed 170 people ^ho werfe involved 
in staff development leadership in some way. They conatjituted a 
work force of 71-. 3, PTE positions, and the time they spent on staff 
development cost $1.6 million in salaries and benefits. Nearly all 
these people were paid by monies, from the general fund ($1.5 million 
of^the $1.6 million, or 9Ul) . 

Riverviev School District's Staff Development Acti v lti€;s 

The orgarfizational structure of the Riverview School District 
was quite different from Seaside. Riverview had a pyramid-Tike 
structure in which local schools reported to subdistrict offices 
^'each oi which was headed by a superintendent). The five subdistrict 
of f icejr reported to the office of operations, whose superintendent 
' reported to the deputy superintendent. 
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Another important feature of RiV^view was the district's teachers 
college, vh^ch had historically trained most of the district's teachers; 
the pre^dent of the teachers college reported to the superintendent 
of schools. 

One might assume, that the personnel division's staf-f develop- 
ment office or the human relations office (given the district ' s j.n- 
volvement in desegregation) would be najor initiators of staff de- 
velopment in 'the district. They were not; each of these two offices 
was a one-person operation with only a few staff development responsi- 
bilities. The^greatest investment of time' in carrving out st^ff de-. 

J* 

velopment by Riverview's central office staff was in the federal pro- 
grams department of the instructional services division. 

We found only three basic types of staff development activities 
in frequent use in Riverview-: 

• administering and coordinating staff development 

• conducting dis't ric t-wide workshops 

• providing individual teachers with in-class assistance 

While individual' staff development leaders e>:pressed preferences 
for working with individual teachers or small groups of teachers at 
the local schools, the dominant mode was the large worj^shop for teach- 
ers pulled together from across the district. School-based workshops 
were virtually nonexistent. 

Centra^l and subdlstrict office staff development leaders in 
Riverview > Table 8. analyzes the aietivities of central office and 
subdistrict office staff development leaders in Riverview. The in- 
structional support division had two major dep'artments that were con^ 
cerned with staff development: the curriculum department and the 
federal programs department. ^ 

As Table 8 indicates, the "director" and the "specialists" in 
the curriculum department spent lit^i^^ime in providing staff de- 
velopment, The elementary specialists (whose fields were English, 
social studies, ahd foreign languages) primarily supervised other 
specialists in these fields who were based in subdistrict offic|es. 
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TABLE 8. ^ Costs (Staff Salaries and Benefits) of S^aff Development 
Leaders In Central Office Departments Based on Percentage of Time 
Spent in Staff Development Activities for the Riverviev School District 



ACTIVITIES 



DIVISIOK/DEPi 



'A^nforr 



OF 
STAFF 



PERCENTAGE 
OF TIME IN 
STAFF DEV. 



ADMIN./ 
COORD. 



DISTRICT 
WORKSHOPS 



Inatructlooal Support 
Dlvljlop 

CurrlcaluB Dept. 



IN-CLASS 
ASSIST. - 



STAFF 
DEVELOP- 
MENT COSTS 



* OTSER FUffDS 



GENERAL 
FUND 



FEDERAL 
FUNDS 



STATE FOUNDATIONS 



•Director 

•Elea. Specialists 

#5ec. Specl/iIlstB * 

•Coordinators 

OTE) 


1 ^ 
3- 
^ 2 
15 


lOZ 
. 17 . 

5 

^ 54 


lOZ 

10 
3 


71 

2 
5 


49Z 


$ 3,00p 
■13,000 
3,000 
182.000 


$ 3,000 
13,000 
3,000 
182,000 








(8.8) 










$ 201,000 


$ ^01,0^ 


f 






Federal Prograas 






















•CurriculuB Spec. 


6 


80 




58 


22 


$ 113,000 




$113,000 






•Coordinators 


3 


50 




26 


24 


27,000 


27,000 


0 




•Prograa Spec, (a) 


I 


25 


10 


• 15 




6,000 




6,000 






•Program Spec, (b) 


I 


10 


10 






3,000 


— — *T 


3,000 






•Prograa Spec, (c) 


- i 


50 


50 






26,000 




26,000 






•Prograa Spec, (d) 


100 




18 


a2 


39.000 




39,000 






kPrograa Spec, (e) 


A 


100 




28 


72^ 


1 1 3 , 000 . 




113,000 






•Inaervlce Spec, (a) 


I 


100 


50Z 


50 




25,000 




25,000 






. elnaervice Spec, (b) 


10 


IOC* 




100 




255,000 




255,000 






(PTE) 


(2A.7) 










$. ^07 , 000 




$ 607,000 







Office of Operations 
Special Ed. Dept. 

•Supervisors 
Vocational Ed. Dept. 

•Coordinators ^ 

Stxbdistricts 

•Currlculua Spec. 
•Cllnif Coord»w 

(PTE) 



ERLC 



50 



10 
6 

(11.1) 



25 



33 



54 
54 



2 
54 



20 
33 
49 



35,000 $ 35.000 



30,000 

130,000 
/ 74,000 
$ 269,000 



30,000 



130,000 
74,000 
$269,000 
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TABLES (Cont'd) 



ACTIVJTIES 



DXVXSIOM/DEPARTMBIV^ 



Magnet Schools ^Iv. 

•Director 

•Coordlnetor 

•Specialists 

(PTE) 



NUMBER 
OF 

STAFF 



PERCENTAGE ADMIN./ 
OF TIME IN COORD. 
STAFF DEV. 



1 
1 
16 

(«.8) 



32Z, 

i6o 

47 



32X 

30 



DISTRICT 
WORKSBOFS 



70Z 
22 



Persopnel Division 

Huaan Relations Dept. 
•Director 

Staff Devel.^Dept. 

•Specialists 

Personnel 

•Secretary 

(FTB) 



CQ.3) 



10 



13 



10 



13 



Teachers College 
, sFaculty 

(m; 



23 • 
(7.1) 



31 



31 



Other Departments 

•Advisors 

(FIE) 



4 

(4.0) 



100 



TOTALS 



'(64.9) 
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OTBSR FUNDS 



IN-CLASS • STAFF GENERAL fEDERAL STATE POUHDATIONS 

ASSIST. DEVELOP- FUND FUNDS 

MENT COSTS 



25% 



$ 12,000 $ 12,000 

26,000 3,000 $ 23,000 

165.000 47.000 118.000 

$ 203,000 $ 62,000 $141,000 



$ 3,000 $i 3.000 



1,0,00 1,000 



1,000 1,000 



$ 5,000 $ 5,000 



$ 156,090 $ 6,000 $ 46,000 $55,000 
$ 156,000 $ 6,000 $ 46,000 $55,000 



49,000 
49,000 



100 



$ 64,0Q0 
$ 64,000 



$ 64,000 
$ 64,000 



$1,505,000 $543,000 $794,000 $55,,000 



$ 113,000 
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The sec<mdkify Specialists in these same fields s.upervised department 
chalxp4rspn^ a< the ten high schools. However, the 15 staff members 
o/thr Cur^cuXumSepartment titled '"coordinators" (whose fields 
were *scien<ie, ^physical education, art, tnusic, home economic*s, and 
industrialists) spent a significant portion of their time in staff • 
development |^54%) , -most of that working directly with individual ^ 
classroom teachers. ^ - - x 

* The federal programs department had 30 staff members who were 
engaged in staff devellDpmaent , 17 of^them full time. The nearly two 
dozen different federal programs' in Riverview each contained specific 

• staff development components* While- two of the programs focused 
the staff development work of theiT program specialists on in-class 
assistance to teachers, the predominant mode of staff development in 

4^ the federal pi/ograms wa{^ ,the district-wide workshop for teachers in- 
volved in a particular program. Many of these workshops' were carried 
out by the Title I teacher inservicJ^enter . ^^^^ 

The office of operations contained two ^departments whose 'staff 
fl>embers spent a portion of their time assisting individuflkteacliers 
( special education and vocational education ) . Also undey Ae au- 
thority of^ the office of operations ^ere' the five st^y^jM^t offices ^^ 

* housing ten curriculum specialists. These specialists worked primarily 
with individual teachers; x)ne group of specialists (reading clinic 
coordinators) worked with students and also trained a small number of 

mother reading ,specialists>^f o^^^e disljrlct. 

* The magnet schools office was established with both federal 
and- district funds to develop ten magnet schools and programs with 
distinct curricular emphases* These were designed to attract stu- 
dents for school des'egregalj|J.on. A. major staff development effoij^ 
existed in t-he magnet schools; -«acFi magnet program employed sp^ 
cialists who helped teachers develop their ^program s area of special 
emphasis through in-class assistance and workshops. Also, th^ magnet 
y:h*ols office ran a mas^ve program ofSiistllct-wide human relations 
^workshops for teachers; these work^hopis were part of the district's 
desegregation effort. 



The personnel division's departments of human relations , staff 
development , and personnel had minor staff development programs. 
The human relations department was beginning to assume some respoh- 
sibility for coordinating workshops for desegregation. The staff de- 
vdlopment department was being phased out and ran a few workshops 
for new tqacherj^and substitute teachers. One secretary in the 
personnel office processed salary increase records for teachers re- 
lated to the educational credits#^hey earned. 

The teachers college offered preservice education courses for 
ergr^duates and graduate couAes for the district's teachers. 
\Tweoty-three faculty members taught courses or led workshops for 
graduate credit for the teachers in Riverview. The faculty members 
Involved were primarily supported by fjpderal, state, and foundation 
funds. ^ * * ^ 

'In avse.parate s<aff development program initiated by the cen- 
tral affi^ce, four of Riverview*s teachers were specially trained by 
an independent teacher cen;:er to work with district teachers as in- 
class advisors in eight schools. 

Riverview employed 124 people who led staff development ac- 
tivities. They constituted a work *oxce^^.fjf^ 64 . 9 FTE positions and 
cost $1.5 million ^n time spent. Ov^r half of this i^ney ($794,000) 
came from federal fund^, and the largest component of th?se staff 
development programs was operated by, the federal program's depart- 
ment. 

I 

Union School District 's gtaff Development Activities 

The organ^ational chart of Union School District •'shown in 
Table 6 pre^nts a third type of central office structure, contrast- 
ing with Seaside and Riverview. F^ve "service areas'* ^managemenET, 
instrugj^onal, administrative, student development and business) 
.were each headed by an associate superintendent, and those associates 
reported to the superirrtendent of schools. In addition, six "de- 
partments" reported directly to the superintendent of schools, in- 
cluding staff development and continuing education. A recent re- 
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organization of the central office, coupled with itnmitlent court- 
ordered desegregation, has produced a number of shifts in the district's 
structure since this diagram was prepared. The continuing education 
department was subsumed under a new department of staff development, set 
up to'^-help schools plan and carry out desegregation. A human relations 
department was established, but had only one staff member who was working 
on a proposal ^pr federal desegregation funds. It "was planned that the 
staff development department would be eliminated after one year 's • service 
to schools and the hyman relations department would develop further 
desegregation-related activities. The fate of the one^-person* con- 
tinuing education department that 'sponsored and coordinated profes- 
sional growth courses for teachers was uncertain, and its resources 
and- number of offerings had been steadily reduced in recent years of 
financial retrenchment. 



There were five^yasic types of staff development activities carried 
out by the central office staff in Union. They were: 

• administering and coordinating staff development 

• training the teams of specialists in the staff development 
department * * . - ^ 

• developing desegregation plans with teachers in local schools 

• conducting district^wide workshops 

• providing individual teachers with in-class assistance ^ 

One could argue that the year we studied Union's staff develop- . % 

ment programs was atypical because of the temporary nature of the 
staff development office. Yet the rapid changes in the Union School 
District in the'recent past brought by financial crises and court 
mandates defy pfforts to point to a "typical*' year for Union. In' 
responding to the court mandates, Union allocated millions of dollars 
from^ t;he generaj^fund budget to desegregation-related instructional 
programs. Al^o , the financial retrenchment of past years had evap- 
orated the ' looise" mon^y once available for stipends, workshops, con- 
sultants, travel » and prafessional growth courses. the future. 
Union is .likely to see more federal dollars for desegregation, but 
a decrease in the' commitrnfent of local funds to the desegregation 
effort. ^ • - 
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Central office staff development leaders in Urtion , Table 9 
analyzes the staff development programs carried out by Union's cen- • 
'tral office staff.* The staff development department had 26 full-time 
people:" an assistant superintendent who administered the' program; 
a director responsible ^f or progr)^^ planning and staff training; and 
24 specialists, who were teachers, principal's , and central office 
sta/f specifically recruited and trained to assist schools in dese- 
gregation. The '24 specialists were arranged into four 'teams, each 
concentrating on a fourth of the schools uifdfergoing desegregation. 
They helped local school staff develop instructional and organiz^- ^ 
tional plans and conducted ^workshops on problem solving. 

The continuing education department consisted of one coordina- 
tor who arranged professional growth courses offered by the dis- 
, trict; those courses were .taught by central office staff and consul- 
tants. He also coordinated student teacher placements with four 
urfiversities ; in exchange the district received waivers of univensity 
tuitiori for which district teachers might apply through this depart- 
ment.. 

The instructional services division had three departments that 
were involved in staff development : curriculum, federal and stat#^ 
programs , andy fareer education . There were a total or 35 people in 
these depa;:tments who carried out some form of staff development, 
usually by leading workshops or* assisting teachers in the, classroom^ 
Few of these people spent more than half their time doing staff de- 
velopment . (^Jiio^rea^ding language arts resource teachers did spend 
all their time working directly with classroom teachers on implecnent- 
ing new curricula and improving teaching skills* 

The student^ development service division had two departments 
that were involved in staff development: adult edu(;ati£in and special 
education . None of the 20 supervisors and specialists in these de- 
partments spent more than half their time on ^taff development. Tliey 

4 * 

primarily worked with teachers in the classroom in their particular 
area of speciality. 

Union employed 8f2 central office staff who led staff develop- 
ment ^activities. They constituted a work force of 45.5 FTE posit iorfs 
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TABLE 9. Co«?t8 (^t#ff Salaries and Benefits) of Staff Developoent 

Leaders in Central Office Departments Ease<) on Percentage of Time )h 
Spent in Staff Development Activities for the Union School District 



ERIC 



ACTTVniES 



D rV 1 ST ON /DEPARTMENT 



Staff Developaeot Dept. 

•Aaac« Supt.. 
•Director 
•Specialists ^ 
(PTE) 



NUMBER PERCENTAGE . 
OF STAF? OF TIME IN 
STAFF DEV. 



1 

1 ' 
24 
(26.0) 



roc: 

100 
100 



COORD. 



loo: 

36 
10 



TEAM 

TRAINING 



15: 

15 



DESXG. 
PLANS 



34 Z 
22 



WORKSHOPS 



IN CLASS 
'ASSIST. 



15X 
53 



STAFF 
DEVELOP- 
MENT COSTS 



$ 38,000 
32.000 
508,000 
$ 578,000 



GENERAL 
FUND 



$ 38,000 
32,000 
508.000 
$S78,OO0 



FEDERAL 

FUNDS 



OTHER 
FUNDS 



Cootinuing Ed. Dept. 

•C oor dinator 

(^) 



1 

(1.0) 



100 



100 



33,000 



$ 33,000 



$ 33,000 
$ 33,000 



Instructional Services 
Division 1 
Curriculum Dept. 



•Supervisors (a), 
•Supervisors (b) 

(FTE) 



•Directors 


3 


21 








4 


173; 


'$ 


19,000 


$ 


^9,000 






•Coord . / Supervisors 


10 


24 








7 


17 




68,000 




68,000 






•Resource Teachers 


2 


100 










100 




39.000 




39.000 






(TTB) 


K 5.0) 






> 








$ 


126,000 . 


$ 


126,000 






Federal & State Programs 




























•Coordinator \ 


. I ' 


55 


10 






40 


5 


^ $ 


48,000 




--- $ 


18,000 




•Simervisors 


8 


18 










18 




25.000 






25.000 


$ 4,000 


(2.0) 














$ 


47,000 




$ 


43.000 


$ 4.000 


Career Ed. Dept. 


























• 


* 

•Coordinators 


, 4 


32 


3 






3 


26 


$ 


33.000 


$ 


33,000 







4 

3 

1 4.6) 



50 
44 



24 
9 



26 
35 



40.000 
28,000 



$ 101,000 



40,000 
28.000 
$ 101. OW 
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UIU 9 (Cont'd) 



DIVISIOH/DEPARTMENT 



ACTivrms 



mwBER PERCEirtACE adhikT/ teXm 

OP STAFF OF TIME IK ^RD, TRAIWIRG 
STAFF DEV^ 



DESSG. 
PUK3 



WORKSBOPS 



IN CLASS 
ASSIST. 



STAFF 
DEVELOP- 
KENT COSTS 



GEKEBAL 
FUND 



FEDERAL 
FUHDS 



OTHER 
FUKBS 



Stud<at DgveXop—at 
StvIc— DivUton 

Adult Ed. Dept. 

•Supervisors 

5p«clAl Ed. Dept. 

•Supervisors 
•Specislists 

(PTE) 



TOTALS (PTE) 



* 5 

(1.6) 



7 
8 

(5.3) 



(45.5) 



32X 



a 

28 



3Z 



19 
1 



29Z 



25 
27 



$ 45,000 
$ 45,000 



$. 88,000 
46.000 
% 134,000 



$ 23,000 $ 22,000 



$ 23,000 $ 22,000 



$ 88,000 
46,000 
$134,000 



$1,064,000 $972, CKK) $ 66,000 526,665 
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and cost a little more than $1 million in time spent. Over 91% of 
this money came from the general fund and more than half of this 



Comparing the Extent of Staff Developgient 
^ Conducted by the Central Office Staff 

In comparing the extent to which central office staffs of the 
three school districts engaged in staff development, Table 10 pre- 
$ents'two different ratios. By dividing the number of teachers in 
each district by the number of staff cfeveloj)ment leaders , one obtains 
a ratio of teachers to staff development leadejw? ' Seaside and. River- 
view were quite similiar with 31.2 and 33.1 teachers per staff de- 
velopment leader, while Union had a much higher ratio, indicating a 
relatively smaller number of staff development leaders per teacher 
than the other two districts^ 

The second retio presented in Table 10 is based on the nurpber 
of full-time equivalent personnel (PTEs) committed to staff de- 
velopment activities. When the number of teachers in each district 
is divided by the FTE posi|:ions committed to staff development, one 
can see that Riverview had a relatively larger investment of time - 
from central office /staff in staff development activities. Seaside 
'was second and Union a distant third, as shown in^Table 10. 

The relative cost of these staf f .developmeitl leaders and their 
funding sources is shown in Table 11. Seaside and Union display 
sijpjAar patterns of fund sources, but Riverview is *quite different. 
A much higher percentage of the money for staff development leaders 
in Riverview came from -federal funds (52,8%) as compared with the 
other two distticts. Riverview also drew a higher percentage of 
'Staff development support from ^'other funds" than did Seaside and 
Union. These* higher proportions of federal and' other funds that 
were spent on staff development in Riverview can be attrributed to 
extensive staff development activities in the federally funded Title 
I and desegregation programs and the activities of the teachers col- 
lege faculty and foundation-funded programs. 



money was spent on the special one-year staff deveTopment teams for 

41 

I' 

desegregatiortv 
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TABLE 10. Staff Development Leaders Compared to 
Number of Teachers in the Three School Districts 



'*/ Seaside Riverview , Union 

School School School 

District District District 

Number of Teacher^ 5,300 4,100 4,200 

Number of staff 170 . 124 82' 

' Development Leaders * ^ 

Ratio of Teachers 

to Staff Development Leaders 31.2 33.1 51.2 

Full-Time Equivalent 

. (FTE) Staff Development 71.3 64.^ 45.5 

Leaders 

Ratio of Teachers 

to FTE Staff Development 74.3 63.2 ^ 92.3 

Leaders , * 



TABLE 11. Cost of Staff Development Leaders 
in the Three School Districts^^y^unding Source 



Funding 

Source , 
General Fund \ 
Federal Funds 
Other Funds 
Total 



Seaside 
s School 
District 

$1 ,524,000 ( "ik^AX) 

53,000 ( 3.2 ) 

43,000 ( 2.6 ) 



$1,638,000 aoo.0%) 



Riverview 

School 

District 

$ 543,000 ( 36.1%) 

794,000 ( 52.8 ) 

^68,000 ( 11.2 ) 

$1,505,000 (100.0%) 



Union 

Schopl 

District 

$* 972,000 i 91.4'/) 
66,000 ( '6.2 ) 
26,000 ( 2.4 ) 

$1,064,000 '(100.0%) 
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There were two additional kind of costs associated with 
staff development activities initiated by the central offices: the 
fees paid to consultants to assist district staff in planning and 
conducting' staff development activities, and tlie direct expenses in- 
curred in eonducting activities (i.e\ , conference fe^s, travel to 
conferences, dues for membership in professional organizations, publi- 
cations and training materials, workshop facilities, rental, equip- . 
ment, and postage). ^Riverview spent considerably more on consultants 
than did the other two districts (Riverview $212,000; Seaside $158,000; 
Union $48,000), and most of it came from federal funds. Riverview 
was also much higher in its spending on other direct costs for st^ff 
development (Riverview $ 1 75 , 000*t Seaside $42,000; and Union $11,000)\ 
Again, most of this money came from federal funds. 

General'^^t terns of Staff Development Activities 
Conducted by Central Office Staff 

Responsibility for> staff development in each district was dis- 
persed among a number of people and departments. We found very few 
attempts to coordinate the staff development activities of these di- 
verse people. Frequently the staff development leaders were unaware 
of the activities of their colleagues, even when these activities 
'placed demands for time and energy on -the same teachers. This wide 
dispersal resulted from a number of political and educational in- 
fluences, of which we will discuss the three 'most important. 

Staff Dev elopment as a Secondary Respo n sibilit y 

?'ew central office staff were explicitly charged with staff de- 
velopment responsibilities. However, -many central office staff mem- 
bers found t-fiat they had to carry out staff development to accomplish 
the major objectives of their jobs. Thus, staff development respon- 
sibilities became important ot sometimes predominant, but they grew 
gradually and were often not fbrmally recognized. 

Far example* curriculum specialist's have traditionally been 

charged with developing curriculum plans and seeing that teachers 

carry them out. For- some, this meant a primary emphasis on writing . 

> 
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curriculum guides, and little direct contact with teachers. For 
others, the job slowly evolved to include more and varied direct work 
with teachers, in which their . curricular focus sometimes became sec- 
ondary. TT^se variations 'were possible because of the remarkable 
autonomy such -specialists often had in choosing how, when, and under^ 
what conditions they^ would work directly with teachers. Since individual 
curriculum specialists evolved toward a *'staff development orientation" 
lajjgely as an outgrowth of their idd^s about their own particular jobs, 
it was unlikely that they would co-ordinate their work with coj.leagues in 
other departments or divisions. 

External Pressures and. Funding *^ 

Numerous pressures school districts and central office staffs 
generated needs for staff development, activity, including federal 
and state laws and regulations, court decisions, and citizen con-- 
cerns. In Riverview, for example, the s'chool desegregation plan ^ 
involved human relations training and ejqjerimental educat iona^pro- 
grams(. ^In Seaside, the physical education department had to help 
te^chera^ comply wi-th recent federal regulations concerning 'sex dis- 
crimination. Also in Seaside, the state's Early Childhood Education 
Program mandated coirnnunity involvement in decision making, and cen- 
tral office staff spent much time helping local school staff ^develop 
■procedures to comply with state regulations.^ Thus, many central of- 
fice staff members responsible for particular program areas (e.g., 
physical ^ucation, early childhood educatiom) became involved in 
staff development » 

In particular, the growth of categorical federal programs in 
the las%; fifteen years has encoiiraged compartmentalized staff den 
Velopment activities. Bi'lingual\ educat ion , compensatory education, 
and career education programs, f^r example, have included^taf f de- 
velopment components. One person we Interviewed said the effect h^s ' 
been to establish a "dual school system." .Staff development experi- * v- 
ence« funded by particular federal programs serve only teachers or 
schools invblved in these programs. Programs with special funding 
are often minimally coordinated with other district programs offer- 



ing staff development; t-hey sometimes "compete" for teach^ time with 
ftther staff development programs, usually with different abilities 
to mandate teacher participation or reward it. If a school district 
wishes to institute a consistent staff development effort related 
to a particular issue^(e.g., reading improvement), it is hard to over- 
come the fragmentation inherent in the dual system. 

Organizational Politics 

The way that central office staff development was org^hized 

^Iso reflected the results of the political bargaining that is 
♦ 

typical in any Targe organization. When a school superintendent 
or other district officials wanted to institute a new effort in 
staf-f development, they often assigned the program to the people 
they felt were the most competent to carry it out (or they assigned 
it to friends or political allies), irrespective of the lines of 
'responsibility in the organizational chart. Similarly, when new staff 
development programs were proposed, departments and divisions competed 
to gain these new programs or to minimize the threat the new p-rograms 
posed for their present programs. • . " ^ 

The consequence of all these influences was to disperse respon- 
sibility for staff development widfely in the central office. Middle- 
level leaders carried, out staff development with great j)ersohal au- 
tonomy and little planning,' coordination, or communication. This 
system was neither centralized in light of district-wide priorities 
nor decisively decentralized to make it respoosible to local schools. 
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SECTION 5. TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL-BASED 
AND> DISTRICT-WIDE STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 



In Section 4, we discussed the nature of staff development 
activities initiated. by c'entral office staff and'analyzed the 
costs associated with participation by central office staff in 
staff development for teachers. In this section, we discuss the 
nature of staf f_ development activities initiated at the school 
level , We found a marked difference among the school dist?^icts 
in the extent* to which school-based staff development activities 
were encouraged. In this section, we also analyze the costs of 
all teacher participation in staff development (including parti- 
cipation in staff development experiences initiated at the school 
level and in experiences initiated at the central office level). 

Four Types of Teacher Time ^ 
In filing the^costs of teacher participation in staff de- 
velopment, it is necessary to distinguish four categories of "teacher 
time." First , much staff development occurs during what we have 
called salaried work time . Staf f ' develbpment activities during 
salaried work time are part of the regular work day of the teacher, 
as reflected In teacher contracts. Further, they do not involve 
the payment of an additional stipend or of a paid subst4.tute teacher. 
Regular teachers' meetings, professional days, department and team' 
meetings, early dismissal of students, and teachers' planning periods 
present opportunities for staff development during salatied work 
time. The arrangements that allow teachers to participate in staff 
development during salaried wcrrk time sometimes involve another 
staff member "coyer^l" a teacher's class, but only rf the ad- 
ministrator, aide, or bther teacher who covers the class is 
not a specially paid substitute and oovers the class as part of his 
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regular duties. The cost to the district of salaried work time^ 
for staf f .development consists of the s^ary and benefits paid for 
that#time;" thus, if a teacher spent' 5% of his/her salaried work time 
ticipating in staff development, 'we would charge 5%^ of salary plus 
benefits to staff development, . ^ * 

Second , substitute release time coasists* of time spent^ in staff 
development activities while a substitute teacher receives special 
pay to cover a- teacher ' s ' class . To be conservative in^our estimates 
of staff- de\felopment c^sts,* we'have inplu3^ -only the cost of tKe 
substitute's .time as a cost for staff' development activities en- 
'bailing substitute release time. 

Third , stipend fclme consists c^f 'ti^me outside the salaried work 
petiod designated in T^e teacffiers' cofttract for which a t&acher^ is' 
paid additional monly beyond ^iijhary 'Jhe cost*of this time to 
tbe school district, then, ^ tHeN^st of the teacher stipend. • 
^ ■ Fourth , some staff developme^ptakes place during^ the teacher's 
personal time . If a teacher takes a .un^iversity course or'district- 
sponsored workshop on a .Saturday, for exifhple, ^nd is not paid' extra, 
this staff development activity involves personal time"*. Since the 
study was focused on staff development costs "incurred by school 

0 

districts, the cost of personal time is not included in the study. 
Of course, when teachers use personal tine to Jlerticipate in' staff 
'development, the^ district can incur other types of cosrts. 'Leaders 
for workshops held djjring personal time must be paid. And 4.^ the 
teacher receives credit for participating in such a workshop th^t 
leads^i:o' a subsequent salary increA«e, this salary increase is a 
staff development cost to the school distr^fct that must be analyze;!. 
(Costs of salary increases for participation in staff dev^^lopment^ 
are discussed in Saction 6.) ' * * - 

School-Level Sta ff Development Activities * ^ 
In carrying out the study, we distinguished between staff 
development acti\M.ties initiated at th^i central office (or sub- , 
district) level and st^ff development activities initiated at the 
school level.' As indicated below, there were. marked diffetenc^s 



4|fcong the three districts in the extent to which staff development 
activ^l^ies initiated at the<j|^hool level were encouraged within 
the district. 

We conducted the study of Seaside first", and we did not 
sharply distinguish, schoo^initiated versus- central office-initiated 
activities in otir interviews with teachers and principals. Thus, 
^ the estimates we arrived at about the extent of school-initiated 
^activir^es in Seaside are based on a sutisequent review of our 
f ie^S^noiies; we feel confident that our observations about general 
patterns of school-initiated act-ivity in Seaside are correct, but 
quantitative 'estimatesgjof time spent are based on an analysis atter^ 
the^'fact. ay the time we began the studies of Riverview and Union, 
the distinc'CtLon between school-initiated and central office-ini- 
tiated activities was clearly built into our data collection activ- 
ities, so th^t w?"provide more detailed quantitative breakdowns con- 
cerning schoo\^-init iated activities for Riverview an<i^ Urfion » 



Esrjimating^ Teacher Participation in 
\St aff Development ActlyiJ&les 

Section 2 describes the "methods that we employed in select- 
ing a sample of schools at which to collect information about 
school-initiated staff development and about the amount of teacher 
time spent on all types of staff development. In each school dis- 
trict, we visited a sajnple of the major types of schools (elementary, 
junior high, high school, elementary magnet, etc.), interviewing^ 
the principal, several teachers, and other administrative staff in- 
volved in staff development. From information gathered at the sam- 
pled schools (which was cross-checked and reconciled with informa- 
tion gathered from the central office), we estimated the extent of 
school-based staff development and of total teacher timfe in staff 
development. Procedures for this estimation process are described 
in Section 2 . 

Below, we discuss tjrte patterns we found in each district. 

' S e aside School District's Staff Devel opment Activities 

There was a general commitment to staff development in the Seaside 



i » 
School District. Time was set aside In the yearly calendar during 
which local schools could initiate their own staff development ac- 
tivities; many central office ^^^j^ worked closely with buildlnj^ 
level staff to develop these activities. School district norms ex- 
pected teachers to participate in professional responsibilities be- 
yon^^^^Ui^e teaching day, ^arid this was formally acknowledged in the 
teachers* contract, which officially designated an eight-hour workday 
eve^p. though the regular school day was only six and a half hours. 

Several state policies fostered school-based staff development. 
A state-supported early childhood educatiort program required early 
dismissal for staff development once a week. Local schools, had cpn- 
siderable control over some state funds goir^ to the district for 
compensatory education, early childhood edu^:ation, and other special 
programs; many schools used part of this money for staff development. 

Types 'of staff development act ivities* largely arranged at the 
local level iif ^Seaside included: 

• Visitations: teachers observed other teachers, schools, 
demonstration lessons, or various special projects. 

• Staff and department meetings: portions of faculty meet- 
ings during the school year were used for staff develop- 
ment . 

• Shortened day workshops: some schools had programs that 
dismissed students early on certain days so that staff 
(development workshops * could take place at the school (e.g., 
early, childhood education programs had early dismissal one 

; day per week). * 

• Prof es^iona-i growth day workshops: teachers were paid to , 
prepare^ for the opening of school for three days before 
students were present and for one, day between semesters; 
part of this^ time was used fo^ workshops and seminars at 

the sc^'ools. ^ 

• Other workshops and courses* the district operated an ex- 
tensive set of workshops and courses which, along with 
many .of the other staff development activities, could- 
Qualify a teacher for salary increases. ' 

f • Planning meetings: district and building cdikmittees fre- 
quently developed new programs with the help^f central 
office staff and consultants. ^ j 

While we haye -chbsen to call these six types of activities 
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school-based staff development, only "staff and department meetings" ^ 
dnd "visitations" were entirely school-based; each of the others en- 
tailed some district-wide sessions. However, all six types were 
predominantly school-based. 

Teacher participation in staff development activities in Seaside . 
Table 12 summarizes the data obtained from our interviews in- the 
sampled schools in Seaside. It shows the number of teachers at each 
school, the total salaried work time hours (number of teachers times 
the 1440 hour^work year), total staff development hours used, the 
percentage of time involved in staff development, and the breakc 
of the staff development hours intcT the six major types of activities 
listed above. Quite a variation is shown among the five elenientary 
schools we sampled in percentage of time spent in staff development 
(from 18.51% to 2.42%). In the first elementary school sampled, the 
principal was making extensive use of every opportunity for staff 
development (e.g., promoting visitations^ bringing in consultants to 
faculty meetings, using all the shortened school day time), while the^. 
principal in the fifth elementary school was doinig little to promote 
staff development. ^ 

Thfe subtotals for each of the three different types of schools 
show that considerably more salaried work time was spent in staff 
development at the elementary schools (8.22%) as compared with the 
junior and senior high schools (5.84% and 5.70%, respectively). 
Wliile the secondary school teachers spent somewhat more time on 
the average in the "other wprHshops and courses" than did the ele- 
mentary school teachers, t.ie "shortened day workshops" and the 
extensive use of "staff department meetings" for staff development 
by some elementary school principals appears to have produced thejiigher 
percentage, 

Overall percentages of salaried work time spent in staff * 
development at the sampled elementary, junior Kigh, an^ senior high 
schools i^ere u^ed to estimate the total hours and the average hours 
per year that all teachers spent in staff development at Seaside. These 
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TABLE 12. SaUried Work Tlae T^Achers Spent in School-Based Staff 
Devalopatat Activitlas in the Sanplcd Schools of the Seaside 
School District 



SCHOOLS SAMPLED 



First Blea. Sch. 
Sacoad Eles. Sch. 
Third Blea. Sch. 
Fourth Blem. Sch*. 
Fifth Ele«. Sch. 
Subtotal 



NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 



11 
14 
33 
18 
35 



111 



TOTAL HRS. 
SALARIED 
WORK TIME 

15,840 
20,160 
, 47,520 
25,920 
50.400 
159,840 



•TOTAL STAFF PERCENTAGE 
DEVELOP- STAFF 
MENT HRS. DEVELOPMENT 



2,901 
1.512 
3.858 
1.647 
1.^20 
13,133 



L8.31Z 
7.50 

12.33 
6.35 
2.42 
8.22 



First Jr. High 
Second Jr. High 

Subtotal 



100 
60 

160 



144,000 
86,400 

230.400 



9,860 
3.592 

13,452 



6.85 
4.16 

5.34 



First Sr. High 
Second Sr. High ^ 

Subtotal 



85 
67 



152 



122,400 
'■96.480 

218, 88Q 



8,460 
4^024 

12,484 



6.^1 
4.17 

5.70 
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STAFF PeVELOPHENT ACTIVITIES (Mf HOURS) 



VISITA- 
TATIONS 



415 

545 
36 
75 

. 1.071 



STAFF/ 

DEPT. 

MEETINGS 

880 
1.120 
2.640 

350 
4,990 



SHOBCTEN 
DAY WORK- 
SHOP 

1.320 



900 
560 
2,780 



PROF. 

GROWTH DAY 
WORKSBOjj^ 

286 
364 
'858 

^ . 351 

228 



OTHER 
WORKSHOPS 
& COURSES 



28 
1,695 



PLANNDJG 
MEETINGS 



2,087 



1.723 



120 
360 

7_ 

487 



1,260 
240 

J ,500 



^,2,000 



2,000 



2.600 
1.560 

4,160' 



3'.S42 
1.684 

5,326 



358 
108 

466 



40 
40 



1.700 
1.005 

:./o5 



2,210 
1.742 

3,952 



4,250 
1.101 

5.351 



300 
136 

436 



73 



same percentages were used to calculate the cost of this salaried 
work time. Table 13 summarizes these calculations, indicating the 
total hours per year teachers spent on staff development during 
salaried work time and the costs of thi^ time. Table 13 also shows 
the total hours and costs of teacher time when paid substitute 
teachers or stipends were utilized. Over 93% of the time that 
teachers in Seaside spent in staff development was during Salaried 
work time vithout the use of substitute teachers or stipends. 

Riverview School District's School- 
Based Staff Development Activities 

In Riverview almost all staff development resulted from pro- 
grams initiated by the central office -and subdistrict office staff. 
Leadership at the school level for*staff development was not gen- 
erally encouraged and school-based '^taf f development was virtually 
nonexistent.. In many cas^s such local school initiative was im-' 
possible because the schedule was filled with numerous voluntary 
and mandatory activities 3ponsored by centi^l office departments. 

4 

As with Seaside, we found great differences in the level of interest 
in staff development among. school ^incipals in Riverview. However, 
there was little variation among schoolsJ.n the percentage of sal- 
aried work time devoted to school-based staf f * development . Even 
those principals with high interest did not have m space" for 

initiating ^hool-based staff development. Principals interested 
in- staff development for their teachers generally encouraged them 
to take advantage of the many district-sponsored activities. 

The school-based staff development activities that did exist 
in Riverview included: 

• Staff and department meetings: portions of faculty meetings 
during the school year were used for sta^f development. 

sitations: teachers observed other teachers or schools. 

• In-class assistance: principals or instructional coordina- 
tors-helped teachers in their classrooms. 

• School-based workshops: some schools brought in consul- 
tants or district specialists for workshops. 
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TABLE 13, Cost of Teachers' Staff Development 
Time in the Seaside School District 



Total Hours 

Per Year - Cost 



Salaried Work Time 539,409 • $5,799,000 

Substitute Released , 

Time* ^ 31,400 ^ 157,000 

Stipend Time* 4,400 27,000 



Total 575,209 1 $5,983,000 



*Time and cost data were provided for all teachers in the school 
district by the- 'central office. 
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Teacher* participation in staff development activities in 
Riverview . Table 14 shows the very limited school-based activities 
that occurred during teachers* salaried york time in the sampled 
schools in Riverview. Because of the large number of fedetal 
programs in Riverview with staff development components, Table 14 
and subsequent analyses present the amount of teacher time spent 
in staff development activities separately for district and federally 
funded teachers. \ ^ 

The time teachers spent in district-wide staff development^, 
activities sponsored by the central office staff in Riverview is 
shown in 'rtble 15. Central office specialists made extensive use 
of inservice days, curriculuip workshops, and general workshops to 
present new curricula and teaching ideas to teachers. Also, teachers 
were given time off to attend the yearly teachers' conven/ion to 
promote professional growth. The six reading clinics trained reading 
specialists in addition to serving children. The distinction between 
clistrict-^paid and federally funded teaching positions was important 
to make because many workshops were sponsored by the federal programs 
department for only the federally funded teachers. 

Table 16 presents the 'combined total of school-based and district 

wide staff development hours and calculates the percentage of salaried 

work time they represented. It can be seen that, as in Seaside, elemeri 

tary teachers tended to spend more time in staff development than did 

secondary teachers (although the percentages are much smaller than in 

Seaside) . Also the federally funded teachers spent proportionately 

more staff development time than the district-funded teachers. These 
♦ 

percentages were used to calculate the hours spent in staff develop- 
ment by the different types of teachers dijring salaried work time. 
We also calculated the costs of this time. 
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TABLE 1^ . Salaried Work Time Teachers Spent in School -Bdsed 
Staif Development Activities itj the Saaple* Schools of the 
Rivcrviev School District ^ 



> 



SCaOOLS SAMPLED 


TEACHER 


NUMBER OF 


TOTAL HRS. 


TOTAL STAFF 


PERCENTAGE 




FUKDIHG 


TEACHERS 


SALARIED 




STAFF 












DEVELOPMENT 


First Eles. Sch. 


District 


-f 

\ 20 


28,180 


3 


.OIZ 




Federal 


1,5 


2,114 


0 


.00 




Diatrict 


22 


30,998 


377 


1.22 




Federal 


9 


12, 681 


105 


. 8 J « 


Third Ele«. Sch. 


District 


17 


23,953 


72 V 


.30 




Eederal 


5 


7,045 


18 r 


.26 


Fourth Elen. Sch. 


District 


12.6 


17,753 


8 


.05 




Federal 


3 


4^27 


1 


. 02 


Fifth Elea. Sch. 


District. 


21 


29,569 


47 


.16 




Federal 


6 


8,454 


8 


.09 


Sixth Elea. Sch. 


District 


9 


12,681 


7 


.06 




Federal ^ 


2 


2^818 


48 












1.70 


Seventh Elem. Sch. 


District 


29 


40.861 


14 


.03 




Federal 


U 


5,636 


0 


.00 


Eighth Elem. Sch. 


District 


23. 1 


32,548 


159 


.49 


Ninth Elen. Sch. 


District 


19.9 


28,039 


535 


1. 91 


Tenth Elea. Sch. 


District 


21.7 


30,575 


245 


.80 


Subtotal 


District 


195.3 


275,177 


1,467 


.53 




Federal 


30.5 


42,975 


180 


.42 


First High Sch. 


District 


74 


104,266 


952 


.91 


Second High Sch. 


District 


68 


95.812 


650 


.68 


Third^High Sch. 


District 


84 


118,356 


125 


. 11 


Subtotal 


District 


226 


318, 43^* 


1,727 


.54 
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STAFF IXVEIOPMENT ACTIVITZES (IN HOOPS) 

STAFF/ VISITA- IH-CLASS SCaOOL 

DEPT. TIONS ' ASSISTANCE BOARD 

MEETINGS WORKSHOPS 



91 
64 

61 
18 

^ 



12 
9 

11 



2T0 

27 



25 
3 



156 

269 
130 
740 
86 



5 

*5 

7 
48 



14 

32 
84 

'62 



17 



14 
3 

252 
83 
356 
5 



287 
27 



222 
612 

834 



28 

35 
63 



360 
10 
90 

460 



370 



370 
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TABLE 15. Salaried Work Time Teachers Spent 
in District-Wide Staff Development Activities 
in the uliverviev School District (in hourc) 



Elem. School 
Teaphers 

District 
Federal 



High School 
Teachers 



Total 



Total' Hours 
District-Wide 
Staff Dev't 



71,961 
16,910 



18,162 



107,033 



Staff Development Activities 



Inservice 
Day Training 



18,r72 
3,108 



8,001 



Teachers' 
Convention 



18,172 * 
3,108 



8,001 



Reading 
C14-nic 



13,662 



Curriculum 
Workshops 



8,204 
7-,620 



2,160 



General 
Workshops 



13,751 
3,074 
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TABLE 16. Combined School-Based at\d District-Wide 
Salaried Work Time Teachers Spent in Staff Development 
in the Riverview* School District (in hours) 



Elem. Sch. 
Teachers 

District 
Federal 

High School^ 
Teachers 

Total 

Average* . 



Number Total Hours 

of . Salaried 
Teachers I?brk Time 



2,550 3,592,950 
440 ■ 619,960 

1,110 ^ 1,563,990 



4,100 5,776,900 



School-Based 

Staff 
Developropnt 



19,048 
2,605 



8,447 



30,100 



District- 
Wide Total 
Staff Staff 

Development Development 



71,961 
16,910 



18, 162 
107,033 



91,009 
19,515 



26,609 
137,133 



Percentage 

Staff 
Developiiitnt 



2.53% 
3.15 



1.^0 



(2.37%) 



*Computed from total salaried work ti^e and 
total ^taff development time for all teachers. 
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Table 17 ^ununarizes the tdtal time and total cost- data for 
the three different arrangements of teachers* time in staff develop- 
ment (salaried work time, substitute release time^, and stipend time). 
In contrast to Seaside (where 93% of the total of teachers' ^taff 
development hours came from salaried work time), 50% of thd total 
hours spent on staff development in Riverview were in salaried work 
^ime and about '37%. were in s^pend time. And, as we have seen, mucj^ 
lesfe 'teacher *time overall was spent in staff development in Riverview 
than in Seaside. As will be disciassed ip the next section on incentives 
for staff development ji tHe relatively large amount of time that 
Riverview teachers spent- in staff development activities .for which 
they were reimbursed by stipends was related to the district's school 
desegMk^tio^ll^fort . 

Unicm School District ' s School-^as ed ' . 

Staff Development. Activities " ^ ^^^^^ 

In Union we'd^umented tw# major sources of school-based staff 
development activities'': (1) those related _^to t)ie desegregation ef- 

* forts of the staff development teams and »(^) voluntary after-school ^ 
planning and program development fostered by principals^ wipervisors 
and teachers thems^ves. Pronounced collegiality existed in many 

.of .the small geographically dispensed schools .in Union, and it ap- 
peared that dchoQl building staffs had decided to rely mo^re > 
another as the ^ financial fespurces of the district became tighter 
and Idkse monfey for staff development 'experiences drgappeared. 

^ The types of school-based staff development activities .we 
found in the sampled schools included: ^ * 

• Staff 'and department meetings: portions of the faculty ^Z] 
me^tfngs during the £chooX year used for sfraff development. 

y^F^eJlning meetings: district and building cotTrmittees" and - 
grolips of teachers convened to'plan program curricula, 
etc. (e*g., th^imeetings With staff development special- 
ists to develop local ^lesegregation plans). * 
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TABLE 17, — Cost of Teachers^ ^ff Development Timdfin 

tiie Rlvervlew School District ^ 



^ ^ Total Hours 

Per Year ' Cost 



Salaried Work Time 137,133 * $;,492,000 



Substitute Released * 
Time* '28,884 < 132, POO 

Stipend Time * 93,3?3^ * . 572,000 



Total 261,350 \/ , $ 2,196,000 



*Time anc^ cost data were provided for all teachers" in the 
school district by the central office. 
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• Visitations: teachers observing other teachers, schools, 
and programs. % 

• In-class assistance: teachers receiving'^ direct assistance 
or 'feedback from specialists, supervisors, or^rlncipals 
an instructional matter. \ 

• School-based workshops: sessions, arranged by the principals 
and teachers for their local schools. 

• Staff development days: alternating schools devoting one 
full day each month to staff develppment sessions at the 
school. 

Teacher participation in staff .development activities in Union . 

^ Table 18 summarizes tlje data obtained from our interviews in the 
sampled schools in Union. It shows the time spent on Staff develop- 
ment by district fifnded ^nd federally funded teachers at each sampled 
school in the six types of staff development activities listed above. 

' Six kinds of schools were sampled (el^mentary^ junior high, senior 
high, aitcrqati-ve, special, and career schools) so that differences 
in the extent of school-based staff development activity could be 
tipted. * . 

While there is much more school-based staff development in 
Union's schools^^than in Riverview's, the percentages fall far short 
of tho^e for Seaside. Only j^l^ alternative and career schools 
(which placed special eiiifihasis on st^£>developtDent because of the 
experimental nature of the scho^s* programs) did teachers spend more 
than 5%'of salaried work^ ti-me in staff development. The average 
percentages for 'salaried work time spent in school-based staff develop- 
ment in fhe sampled schools were used to estimate the total hours per 
year that teachers at each of these kinds of schools spent in school- 
based staff development activities. - 

Time^x^nt^' in *4i'febri'Ct--wi'de ,sfaf f development activities 
sponsored by the ce^^traV office staff in Union is shown in Table 19. 
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TABLE 18. Salaried Work Tlae Teachers 'Spent In School-Based 
Staff Development Activities in 'the Union School District 



SCHOOLS SAKPLED 


TEACHER 
FUKDING 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS v 


TOTAL HRS. 
SALARIED 
WORK TIME 


TOTAL STAFF 
DEVELOP- 
MENT HRS. 


PERJENtAGE 

STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 


rxr«t biea. ocn» 
Second ZXjmt^ Sch. 


District 
Fedexa^ 

District 
- Federal 


3T5 

18 

5 


22 ,785 
5,145 

?6,460 
7,350 


< 

540 
180 • 

505 
140 


2. 37!^ 

3. 50 

1.91' 
1.90 


Third' Elea. Sch. 


District 
Federal 


18 


^ 26,460 
5,880 


401 
87 


' 1.52 
1.48 


Fo>irth Elea. Sch. 


District 
Federal 


18 
2 


26 4$0 
2^940 


\ 

83 


2 .82^ 
2.82 


Fifth Elea. Sch. 


Dlatrlct 
Federal 


12 
2 


17,6A0 
* 2,940 


352 
' 34 


2.60 
1.16 


Sixth Elea. Sch. 


District 
Federal 


1 V 


27,930 
1,470 


884 
47 


3.17 
3.20 


Seventh Elea. Sch. 


District 


10 


14', 700 


302 " 


2.05 


EightK Elem. Sch. 


District 


14 


20,580 


390 


1.90 


Ninth Elea. Sph. 


District 




^ 23,520 
^,460 


380 


1^ '^'^ 


Tenth Ilea. Sch. 


District 


ni8 


545 


2.<>6 


Eleventh Elea. Sch. 


District > 


10 


14,700 


572 


• 3.^9 . 


Subtotal 


District 
Federal 


168.5 
17.5 


247,695 
25,725 


5,618 
571 


2.27 / 


First Jr. H:S. ' 
Seconxl^ Jr. H^S . 


District 
District 
Federal 

> 


32 » 
36 
2 


47,OAO 
2.940 


639 
i , / Jo 

98. 


1.36 
3 . 28 
3.33 


Subtotal ^ 


District 
Federal 


68 
2 


99,960 
2,940 


2,375 
* 98 


2.^8 

3.33 


First Sr. H.5. 


District 


51 


74,970 


1,518 


2.02 


Second Sr, H.s'. 


District 


27 


39,690 


1,275 


3.21 


Su^tot4l 


District 


78 


> 114,660 


2,793 


2.44 


Al t ema t Ive^ Sch.' 


District 
Fed^al 


18 
3 • 


26,460 
4,410 


3,021 
503 


• 

' 11.42 
* 11.41 . 


Special Sch. Dlst. 


District 


^ 13 


19,110 


644 


3.37 


Career Sch. Diet. 


Dlatrlct 


45 


66,150 


3,525 


5.33 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTTVmES (IN HOURS) 



fTAFF/ 
DEPT. 
' MEETINGS 

— 9 

310 
70 

360 
100 

' 80 

16 

108 
12 



285 

15 



PLANNING 
MEETINGS 



VISITA- IN-CLASS 
TIONS ASSISTANCE 



180' 

16 • 

241 , 3 

^5 — 

134 — 

115 ^ 

15 



191 
104 

37 
27 



175 
15 

60 
5 

390 
13 



SCHOOL 

BOARD 

WORKSBDPS 

28 
6 

108 
13 

141 
55 

220 
41 

158 
29 

94 
4 



* 80 


' 61 




60 


101 




129 




126 


135 




8/ 




204 


^'91 




162 




180 


170 


100 . 


125 




195 


152 


r 

1,323 
213 


1,236 
46 


43 


1,618 
164 


1,398 
14^., 


192 
900 
50 


185 
164 
^ 6 


18 
113 


59 
504 
28^ 


a85 
14V 


1,892 
50 


289 
6 


13t 


563 
28 


300 
14 


337 


♦ 561 




195 


425 


324 


12 


75 


720 


144 


661 


573 


75 


915 


569 


210 . 
45 


49" 
8 




888 
148 * 


464 
77 




163 




^ 227 


246 




^050/^ 


480 


780 


1,?15 



STAFF DEVEL- 
OPMHfT ElAYS 
WORKSaOPS 



1,359 

229 





s 

TABLE 19. Salaried Work Time Teachers Spent 
in District-Wide Staff Developme#t Activities 
by Funding Source in the ^ Union School District 



Teachers ' 
Funding 
Sourc'e 




Number 
of 

Xeachers 
3,980 
220 



jr~ 4., 200 



Total . 
District-Wide 
Staff Dev*t 
X ^(In Hours) 

14,945 

15,568 



30,513 



Staff Development Activities (In Hours) ' , 



Teachers * 
Convention 

3,938 * 

375 



Curriculum Degegregatioti-. General 
Workshops Wqrkshops > Workshops 



5l3 
6,751 



7,50?. 
1,242- 



2^9S5 
'^108 * 



Avg. Hrs, Per 
Teacher in 
ptsfricr-Wide 
Staff Dfev*t- 

^ - 3,76 ' ■ r. 

r 70:76 . -\ 



ERJC 



ss 



r , * 

This table indicates that much mor^ time was spent by federafly funded 
teachers in district-wide staff development than by district funded 
teachers. The state teachers' convention affected staff development 
time equally between the two ty^es of teachers. The desegregation 
workshops held by the staff development specialists affected the 
federal teachers somewhat more heavily because all of the schools 
receiving Title. I funds (and hence having federally funded 
teachers) were involved in desegregation, whereas some of the 
non-"Title I schools were not desegregating. However, there were 
a very large number of curriculum and general workshops held ex- 
clusively for the 220 federally funded teachers. ' ^ 

Table 20 combines the hours spent in school-based and district- 
wide staff development and shows the higher percentage of time ^hat 
federally funded teachers spent in Staff development (7.70% vs^^ 
,2*85i f on^distrirt-fuaded teacbera) . Thes£ percentages were used* 
to compute the costs of this staff development time. 

Table 21 summarizes thef total time and cost data for the three v 
' different arrangements for teacher time in staff development (salaried 
work time, substitute release time, and. stipend time). As in Seaside, 
over 90% of the total ho4jrs per ye^r that Union's teachers spent in 
staff development was during salaried work .tifie. 

Comparing the Extent of-^eacher Participation * 
^ in Staff Development 

.The pr^^ious •analyses showed that the Seaside School District's 

y 

pattern of providing staff development activities f or .teiachers was 

(vkedly different from those of Riverview and Union. Table 22^ 
indi^tes thef^ average amount of time a teacher in each district spent 
in tKe thr^ different arrangements for staff development. On the 
average a teacher in Seaside spent 108 hours In staff development, 
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TABLE 20 .-—Combined School-Based and District-Wide 
Salari^ed Work Time Teachers Spent in Staff 
Development Du«tng School Year (In Hours) *by - 
Funding Source in the ^Union School District 



Teachers* 

Funding 

Source 

District 

Federal 

Total 
Average* 



Number 
of 

Teachers 
3,980 
220 



A, 200 



Total Hours i School-Based 



Salaried 
Work Time 

5,850,600 

323,400 

6, 174, GOD 



Staff ' 



.1 



I Development 
152,958 
9,3^6 



161,304 



District- 
Wide Total 
Staff Staff 

Development Development 



I 



14,945 
15,568 

30,513 



166,904 
24,914 

191,818 



Percentage 

Staff % 
Development 

2.85% 

7.70% 



(3.11%) 



v. 



^Computed from total salaried u^rk time and tbtal staff 
development time for all teachers. 
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TABLE 21. --Cost of Teachers' Staff Developnrent 
Tine in the Union School District 



Salaried Work Time' 

Substitute Release 
Time* 

Stipend Time* 

Total 



Total Hours 
Per Yeafr 

191,818 

14,800 
r 4,500 
211,118 



Cost 



$2,229,000 



74 , 000 
27,000 , , 



|2, 330, 000 



*Time and cost 'data were provided for all teachers in ' 
the school district by the central office. 
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TABLE 22 , — Average Number o'f Hours per Teacl\er Spent in Staff 

y.... ... s... ... ... ... ..... 



SalariedJ^rk Time 
Substitute Released Time 
, Stipend Time 
Totals • 



Seaside 

School 

District 

101.71 

5.92 

.83 

108.46 



Riverview 
School • 
District 

33.45 

7.04 

. 23.25 

63.74 



Union 

School 

District 

•45.67 

3.52 

1.07 

50.26 



/ 
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while a Riv^rview teacher^ spent 64 hours aj||||^a Union teacher spent 50 
hours. Thus, Seaside teachers apent rqughly twice as much time on 
staff development as did teachers 'in Riverview and Union. ^ 

^ajor differences in the use of salaried work time and stipend 
time are also apparent. In Seaside over 100 hours per year was spent 
by an average teacher in staff dervelopment .during salaried'work time. 
Teachers in Riverview spent only 33 hours during salaried, work time, and 
teachers in Union only 46 hours. However, Riverview paid for over 23 
hours per teacher in stipend time for staff development, compared to 
about an hoyr a year per teacher in Seaside and Union. Riverview also j!)aid 
for mor^ substitute release time than' did the other, two, but the difference 
was not large. ^ ^ ' 

It should bfe noted that these three arrangements for staff ^development , 
analyzed in Table 23, have different cost implications for a^dist rict . 
Theoretically, the salaried work time that teachers spend in staff develop- 
ment can be increased within some limits without adcfing any additional 
"cost" to the school district, becavise the professional staff are given 
fixed salaries for a contracted workday and work year. How much of this 
time is spent in staff development is a matter of some discretion. ' A 
district is usuall^^bound by state code to provide a certain number of 
hours of instruction for students and by teacher agreements to allow such 
things as teacher preparation time, but there are some hours of salaried 
work time in the school year that can be used for staff development by 
teachers. However, substitute teacher release time and stipend time are. 
"additional tosts" to 'a school district, which can be increased only by 
allocating additional monies. 

From this perspective, Riverview and Unionwere using less of the 
firae available to them for staff development within the salaried work 
time of teachers than was Seaside. Also, Riverview was attempting to 
generate more time for staff development by paying teachers stipend^, 
whicji^ffost the district $572,000, for time beyond the teachers' contract. 

imp lica^t ions of such policies will be examined in the discussion of 
incentives for participation in staff development jn the neyit secticj. 

I 
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TABLE 23. Cost of Teachers' Time Spent in Staff Development 
in the Three School Districts 



Salaried Work Time 

Subst itut'e Released 
Time* 

Stipend Tim^** 



Total 



Seaside 

School 

District 

$5,799,000 



157,000 

27,000 

$5,983,000 



Riverview 

School 

District 



132,000 
572,00 



$2,196,000 



Union 

Sc4iool 

District. 



$1,492,000 Pf $2,229,000 



74,000 
27,000 



$2,330,000 



*Costs are based on salaries an^i benefits paid to the subst,itu<:e teachers hired 
' to release classroom teachers for staff development. . - ^ 

**Crfets are^only for the actual stipends paid. " ^ 
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^ Patterns of Teacher Participation in School-Based 
vs. Distrlct-Wide Activities 

The three school districts studied showed several differences 
in the configuration of staff development activities in which teach 
ers participated. In Seaside tife large number of central office 
staff members involved in staff development both initiated their 
own activities and supported activities initiated at the school 
level. Riverview also had a large group of central office people 
doing staff development, but tlieir work w^jptef initely not focused 
on the local schools. Their activity was district-wide, focusing 
on topics and needs determined by these largely, autonomous special- 
ists. Virtually no school-based st^ff development existed in River 
view. 

. In Unidn, financial pressures had reduced much of the dis- 
trict-wicle staff development activity for teachers, except for 
those involved in federal programs. A new initiative in desegre- 
gation (supported by district funds during the year studied) did 
encourage sotne schobl-based staff development. In addition, the 
reduction of central*off ice-sponsored, staff development activities 
seemed to have been "replaced*' by some school-based act^ivities 'gen* 
erated by teachers and principals in the relatively small, geograph 
ically dispersed schools. 

Reviewing the patterns across all three districts, we found 
that the following factors either encouraged or discouraged sta^f 
development initiative at the school l^vel: 

• District scheduling that allowed time for school- 
initiated staff development strongly encouraged jf.t . 

• Structuring the jobs of ^central office staff "feo that 4 
they included responding to ne^ds identified by. local 
schools#€fncouraged school-initiated staff development^ 

• Decentralization of budgeting and planning decisions 
to the school level encouraged school-initiated staff 
development. 
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The commitment to staff development of the building 'prin-^ 
cipal could ^greatly increase the level of school-initiated 
staff development activity, but this effect was .diminished 
if the central office did not 'encourage such staff develop- 
ment through its district-wide policies. - 

The development , of a belief among teachers that staff de- * 
velopment was part of their professional responsibility 
encouraged school-initiated staff development; the develop- 
ment of a belief that teachers should be paid extra^for 
staff development participation discouraged it. 

The existence of collegiality and a sense of special shared 
purpose at the' school-building level encouraged Sychool- 
initiated staff development. Given such commitment, the avail 
ability of such resources as substitute time and consultant 
money influenced the extent of -the staff ^development parti- 
cipation. 

The existence of any extensive set of staff development ex- 
periences devised independently by the central office staff 
discouraged school-initiated staff development. 
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SECTION 6. INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS TO 
PARTICIPATE -W*--StAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Four Monetary tncentives 

It Is clear that in fact many teachers do not participate 
voluntarily in staff development. The reason frequently given in 
our interviews was that the school districts' inservice programs 
were "boring, 7 ''irrelevant," "impracytical , " "busy work." Thus, 
one possible avenue for increasing participatio^n is to improve the 
quality pf the experiences themselves, and we frequently heard from 
teachers that this could be accomplished by giving teachers a larger 
role in designing them. The effect of various intrinsic incentives 
for participating in staff development deserves careful study. Such 
issues of quality are beyond the scope of our research. • 

However, our study does illuminate the nature of monetary in- 
centives for •staff development participation. These incentives re- 
present a sizable school district expenditure, but school district 
staff do not usually reflect on their impact. The three school dis- 
tricts we studied made differing uses of four major types of monetary 

•¥ 

incentives : 

\ 

• substitute release time: hiring a substitute teacher to 
take a teacher's class or classes while the teacher parti- 
cipated in staff development 

• stipend^time : paying a teacher additional mon«y beyond his 
regular salary to attend a staff development session outside 
of the salaried work time 

1^ sabbatical : paying a teacher a portion of his/her salary during 
leave of absence (usually a year) to pursue ,some educational 
of professional growth experience 

• salary increase for educational attainment: moving a 
teacher one (or several) 'Btejfe up the educational attain- 
ment index of the salary scale because he has completed * 
course work, degrees, or educational experiences sanctioiYed 
by the school district. 
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Thesre four incentives are obviously quite different. The use , / . 

of substitute release time for staff development does not compensate 
the teacher monetarily, but it ^oes allow the teacher to participate 
in staff development during time for which he/she is already being^^^^/^ t 
paid. Stipend time requires that additional time beyo-nd the workday- 
be spent in staff d|velopment activities and does not reimburse the * 
teacher at the same hourly rate as 'salaried work time. However, 
stipend time ^^e^proviSe extra income and follows an often stated 
guideline of teacher unionists, ''extra pay *for extra work." Sabbaticals 
do not fully compensate the teacher for the time spent away from the 
classroom; usually^ the teacher receives half pay or less. However, 
sabbaticals can provide time off from teaching with some financial 
benefits to complete graduate degrees that lead to salary increases. ^ 

The incentives involved in sajlary increases fdr educational , 
attainment are complex to aafiflyze. They a^e often linked to state 
recert if ication standards /hd \to school district- university rel^ation- 
ships. Also, they are of^^^Mpa by te-achers as part of the school- ^ 
district's ''benefits'* ^^^^^^99 ^^ incen^re dr reward for. im- 
provement. Furthe!" salar^^preases Tiave both «hort- and long-terra 
costs to Che distrTct. In the. school yvear ^immediately subsequent to 
the teacher*s qualifyiog for an .educational increase, the school ^^J^ 
trict must pay an additional amount in salary to the teacher (a stiort- 
term cost to the district). However, that additional amount of salary ' ^ 

will be paid to that teacher every year^hat he/s\(e remains a teacher 
in the district (a long-term cost to the district) ✓ " » 

The costs of these four monetary incentives for teachers* in 
Seaside, Riverview, and Union are showg in Table 24. The total cost 
of each incentive to the district and the average cost per teacher 
are presented. One can see that stipend time in Riverview and salary 
increases in Seaside were major expenditures, significantly greater 
than the other incent.ives. ^ ^ 

Substitute release time was used to h lesser degree in Union 
than in the other two districts. • In previous years, substitute 
release time had been more prevalent in Union (comparable to Sea- 
. side and Riverview), but it was reduced during financial retrench- 
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TABLE 24 Cd%£s of Incentives for Teachers to Participate 
in Staff Development in the Three School Districts 



CO 



In^centive 
Substitute 



School 
District' 



Cost 
Staff Devel, 



Cost Per 
T e^a^e r 



- Time 
(In Hours) 



Time per 

Teacher 
(In Hours) 



J 

Number 
of 

Teachers 



Percentage 
of Teachers 
Involved 



Release Time 


Seaside 


$ 157,000 


$ 29 


62 


31,A00 


5 


92 






Riverview 


132,000 


32 




28,88A ' 


7 


.OA 


- 




Union 


7A ,000 


1 7 


62 


1 / Q fid 


' J 


52 - 




Stipend 
i ime 


Seaside 


9 7 c^r\ 
i- 1 ; UUU 




HQ 


A Ann 




, O J 






Riverview 


572 ,(700 


139 


51 


95,333 


23 


.25 






Un ion 




A 

^ D 




A snn 


1 


07 - 




Sabbaticals 


Seaside 


' 86,000 


. 16 


.23 






- ' • 10 


0.19% 




iNiverv lew 


130, UUU 


JO 










0 19 




Ijnion 


138,0'00 


32 


86^ 






12 


0<28 


Salary 
Increases 


Seaside 


^ 870, OOO' 


16A 


.15 






A 

902 


17.02 




Rivervievs^ 


205,000 


5o 


.00 






205 


5.00 




Union 


199,000 


A7 


.38 






- ^' 25.0 


. 5.95 










t 








- » 




4 








• 

/ 
i 









ment. Riv^fvlew appears to have invested somewhat more in substitute 
Telease time than Seaside. > , I 

Stipend time was a major incentiv^ for staff development in 
Riverview but a minor one in the other two districts. Riverview 

s 

paid selected teachers $572,000 for several weeks of summer cuT^riculur 
development, a mon^\of start-up planning at magnet schools in the 
summer, and numerous Saturday and after-school workshops during the 
school year for desegregation and human relations. T^e average 
teacher waa reimbursed for 23.25 hours through stipends. Of course, 
not all of Che district teachers participated in these programs. 
The district estimated that^ less than a third participated, which 
would mean roughly 70 hours per participating teacher or over $500 
in additional salary. 

Sabbaticals affected very few teachers in the three districts. 
Each year, as Table. 24 indicates , fewer than 1% of the teachers were" 
on sabbatical leave. - However as all of the salary that; was pJaiA to ^ 
teachers on fcabbatical was a staff developm^t cost, significar^ 
-sums of jnoney were involved.' ^ 

Seaside made major use of salary incr^eases as an incentiv?> 
compared with the other two districts. The $870,000 that Seaside 
spent oji short-term salary increases for completion of education 
credits was more thap three times as much as the other two districts 
spent. Also, a.s Table 24 ' indicates, about four times as many teach- 
ers in Seaside received 'salary increases 'as in the other two dis- 
tricts. v Further, the costs of salary increases shown in Table If^ . 
are only short-term c<^sts for increase?? granted for the year^-wider 
study. \^ile it was not possible for us" to accurately analyze long- 
term costs of these increa^ses, one should remember, for example, 
that if the average teacher in a district continues to teach for ten 
years after receiving an educational increase of $1,000 per year, 
the long-term cost of this increase to the district is $10,000. 

Below, we analyze t*he nat'ure of ^the salary increase systems 
iti the three school districts in more detail. 
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A nalysis of Sal ar y Increase Systems 
Each of the^ three school districts awarded salary increases 
to teachers for completing educational course work. Universities 
and colleges in the three cities offered courses and degree pro- 
grams for teachers that counted towards these salary increases. How- 

♦ 

ever, each district also had other important ^rapgements to encourage 
teachers to complete ^educat ional credits. Safeside off^ed an exten- 
sive set of in-district courses, workshops, and seminars which counted 
^towards salary increases. Riverview School District administered a 
private endowment fund which gave $184,000 in tuition scholarships 
for teachers to take university courses. Union School District of- 
fered some professional growth courses', many "of wh'ich counted towards 
salary increases. Also Union had agre^ents with four nearby uni- 
versities through- which the district earned tuition credits for arts 
teachers by accepting student teachers from the universities. In 
the yeaj- studied, Union teachers used $287,000 in tuition credits. 
Both the $184,000 in scholarships in Riverview* and the $2|87,000 in 
tuition credits in Union were excluded from the cost ai>a^ysis fif in- 
centives because they were^not part of the districts* expenditures. 

They do, however, represent sizable Staff development incentives in 

1 

the ccfmplex system for encoi/raging salary increases. 

Tables 25, 26, and 27 present the entire salary schedules 
for the three districts. Each schedule also indicates the number 

of teachers at each longevity step and each educational attainment 

, , 18 ' • . J 

leve 1 . • , 

Both the structure of the salary schedules and the dis^ibuti(^n 

of teachers on them were markedly different in 'the three district's. 

Looking first at differences in the structures of' the scales, one 

can see that Seaside*s salary schedule had six levels of educational^ 

attainment; Riverview's had four; and Union's had five (see Table 2L). 

However, Seaside's schedule did not place gr^at emphasis , on attain- 

irtg graduate degrees. A teacher could attain four of the six levels 

in Seaside without getting a master s degree.* Thus, through the ex-- 

tensive set of i'n-distriet staff development activities, teacher;s 
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TABLE 25. Teachers* Salary Schedule 
for the Seasicfe School District 







CLASS 


A 


' CLASS 


B 


CLAS5 


C 


aASS D 


CLASS 

• 


E 


' CLASS 


F 


















BA PLUS 


























60 SEM". 


HOURS 






















BA PLUS 


OR 'BA PLUS 


BA PLUS 


. BA PLUS 






BACHELOR 


.'s 


BA PLUS 


36 SEM. HOURS 


54 SEM. 


HOURS , 


72 SEM. HOURS 


90 SEM. 


HOURS 






DEGREE 


18 SEM. ^OURS 


DP MA 




•• WITH MA 5 


TTTtH MA 


WITH 


MA 


STEP 


"T 


Anount 






















1 




No. 


Amount 


No. 


Amount 


Na. 


Amount 


No.- 


Amount 


No. 


Amount 


No. 


1 ' 




$ 5443 


21 . 


$lrO057 


41 


$10671 


28 


$11284 




$11898 


1 


$12512 


1 


2 




9821 


*25 


10435 


35 


11048 


79 


11662 


15. 


122 7 6 


1 


r2890 


t 


3 




10214 ' 


15 


10827 


42 


11441 


52 


• \2055 


17 


12669 


3 


13283 


1 


.4 




10622 


14 


11236 


25 


11850 


73 


1246^ 


31 . 


13078 


af 


13691 


3 


5 




11047 


9 


11661 


36 


12275 


105 


12889 


55 


13503 


6 


14116 


7 


6 




11489 


15 


12103 


32 




126 


13331 


74 


13944 


20 


14558 


19 


7 




11949 


8 


12563 


26 


um 


123 


13791 


91 


14404 


17 


15018 


31 


8 




124'27 


7 


13041 


31 ■ 


13655 


93 


14268 


, 71 


14882 


17 


15496 


,43 


9 




•12924 


11 


13537. 


23 


14151. 


68- 


' 14765 


72 


15379 


14 


15993 


'44 - 


10 




13440 


43. - 


14054 


23 


14668 


71 


15282 


82 


15895 


26 


16509 


49 


, 11 








14591 


131 


15205 


62 


15819 


56 


16432 


17 


17047 


6"4 


12 














439 ^ 


16378. 


56 


16992 


18 


17606 


53 


. 13 
















16960 


816 


17574 


24 


18187 


62 


14 




















18178 


138 


18792 


127 


15 
























19420 


1299 ' 


Positions 


)>,(3.U) 


168 


(8. IX) 


445 


(24. IZ) 


1319 


(26. U) 


1432 


(3.7« ^ 


310 


(32. 9X) 


1803 



00 
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TABLE-26. Teachers'' Salary Schedule ' ' ' V^^ 

for the Riverview Sphool District 





Bachelor 


r 

's Degree 


Master' 


s Degree 


30 sem. 


PI ii« 
hrs w 


Ph.D« Degree 


STEP . 


AMOUNT 


NO. 

1 


AMOUNT 




AMOUNT 


NO. 


AMOUNT 


NO. 


1 


^i9,250 


25 


$ 10,250 


1 


$ \UZ5Q 


0 


$ 12,250 


■ 0 


2 


9,750 


393 


10,750 


33 


11-, 750 


7 


12,750 


1 


3 


10,250 


119 


11,250 


31 


J 12,250 


3 


13,250 


0 


4 


10;750 


110 


11,750 ■ 


27 


12,750 


6 


T3,750 


0 


5 


11,250 


'165 


12,250 


• 93 


13,250 


9 


14,250 


1 


6 


11,750 

i 


200 


12,750 


81 


13,750 


22 


14,850 


1 


7 


12,250 


278 ■ 


13,250 


' 75 


14,250 


10 


15,350 


1 


8 


12,750 


157 


13,750 


83 ' 


14,850. 


22^ * 


15,830 


2 


9 


13,2aO . ^ 


82 ' 


14,250 


47 ■ 


15,350 


22 


16,350 


0 

t 


10 


13,750 


149 , 


14,850 


69 


15,850 


16 


16,850 


0 


11 


14,250 


■ 66 


•15,350 


72 


16,35p 


18 


17,350 




12 


14,850 


64 


14,850 


20 


16,850 


19 


17,850 




13 


15,350 


71 


16,350 


29 


17,350 




18,350 




14 


15,850 


52 


16,850 


f 


J 7, 850 


25 


18,850' 




15 


16,350 


348 


17,35iL 


272 ^ 


18,350 


219 


19,350 


- 11 


total 


(61.2%) 


2,279 


(27.0%) 


1,006 


^ (11.2%) 




(0.6%) * 


21 








\ 


\, 


> 
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TABLE 27. Teachers'' Salary Schedule for 
the Union School District 



STEP • 


Bachelor 's 
Degree 
AMOUNT fiO . 


Bachel.or ' s' Plus 

15 setn. Hrs. 
AMOUNT "NO. 


Master 's 
Degree 
AMOUNT NO . 


Master' 
30 sem. 
AMOUNT . 


^ Plus 
Hrs. 
■*N0. 


■ Ph.D. 
Degree 
AMOUNT 


1 


^10,418 


140 


$10»720 


37 


$11,554 


,7' 


$11,772 


2 


$12,533 


2 


10,835 


82 


11,147 


,28 


12,0*12' 


11 


12,252 


1 


13,033 


3 


11,272 


80 


11,5^5 


40' 


12,491 


13 


12,>41 


2 


13,554 


4 


11,720 


94 


12,054 


41 


12,991 


28 


13,241 


1 


. 14,096 


5 


12 ,^189 


• 108 


12,543 


52 


13,512 


40 


13,773 


7 


14,658 


6 


12,679" 


'l37 


13,043 


70 ^ 


14,054 


70 


14,325 


6 


15,242 


7 


13, 179 


126 • 


13,564 


72 


Sl4,616 


. 105 • 


14,898 


10 


15,85'6 


8 


13i7ia 


95 


14,106 


.1 

53 


15,20a 


67 


15,502 


7 


16,492 


9 

10 


14,262 
14,825 


■4' 

108 ' 

( 

78 


14,669 
15,252 


46 
56 


15,804 
16,440 


116 
115 


.16,117 
16,763 


6 
' 8 


17, #48 

17,^36 


11 


15,419 


80 


15,867 


40 


17,096 


97 


17,429 


12 


18,544 


,12 


16,044 


47 


16., 502 


35 


17,784 


76 


18;127 


10 


19,284 


■ 13 


16,679 




17,158 




18,492 


66 


18,857 


14 


20,065 


14 


17,346^ 


45 


■ 17,846 


49 


19,232 


62 


19,607 
/ 

20,398 


*15 


20,857 


15 


18,044 


387 


18,505 


334 


20,003 


479 


99 . 


21, -701 


Total 


(39.2%)' 


1,665 


(23.5%) - 


998 


(32 '.1%) 


1,362^ 


(4.7%) 


200 


(0.5%) 1 
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TABLE 28. Salary Increase for Completing Educational Credits 
Provided by theJShree districts , for ai> Eighth-Year Teacher 



S E A 5 


IDE 


RIVER 


VIEW 


UNI 


0 N ) 


Steps 


Salary 
(+ Increase) 
over B.A.*) 


Step's 


Salary 

(+ increase^ 
.over B.A,'^)^ 


§teps 


Salary 

(+' iTicrcase) 
over B.A.*) 


B.A. 


$12, '427 
($0) 


B.A. 


$12,750 
•($0) . 


1 B.A. 
f ^ 


« 

$12,555'' 
($0) 


B»A. plus 
sem. hrs. 


$13,04l 
(dL$614) 






1 B.A. plus 
1 15 sem. hrs. 


$12,917 
(+ $362) 


B.A, plus 
36 sem, hrd* 
or M.A, 


$13,655 
(+ $1,228) 


M.A . ^ 


• 

$13,750 
, (+ $1,000) 


1 MA 


(+ $1,364) 


B«A. plus 
60 sem. hrs. 
ot M.A. plus 
24 sert. hrs. 


^ $14,268 
(+ $1,841) 






% 




m 




M.A. plus 
30 sem. hrs. 


$14,850 ' 
^ (+ $2,100) 


M.A. plus 
30 sem. hrs. 


$14,196 
(+ $1,641) 


M.A. plus 9 
42 sem. hrs. 


^,14, 882 
(+^$2,455) 

1 






« 




M.A. plus 
60' sem. hrs. 


* $15, 496 1 
(4 $3,069) 1 








/I 






Ph.D. 


(+ 3,100), 


Ph.D. 
f 


$.15,1*02 
(+ $2,547) 
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Figure in parentheses for each step indic^ates' amount of additfonal 
salary teachers who completed this step receive beyond the salary 
they would receive if they were in the initial B.A. step. 



could earn semester hour credits and attain Class D on l:he scale 
without ' taking university courses. In addition, the top level of 
Seaside's schedule dM not require obtaining a Ph.O. as .in the other 
two districfs*. • . 

In' contrast *to Seasicje, both Riverview And Union had structures 
that strongly emphasfzed graduate degrees. As Table- 28 indicates, • 
Union h^ad only two steps, on its /cale that did npt require anothet^degree 
while Rtverview had only one. : ' ' , * , 

The amounts of salairy. increases for particular stfeps were also ^ 
quite different across the three districts. The steps (or classes) J 
in Seaside increased by' a fixed ^amount : $614 or 6.5% of a beginning / 
'teacher's salary. The steps in Riverview incr^sed $1,000-1,100 
(roughly lOX of a beginning teacher's salary). Union, however', 
awarded greater increases for completinjg degrees than for* reaching 
inte^n^ediate steps. For example, ^the increases between the steps 
for an eighth-yea^ teacher in Union were: 

• $362 additional- for 15 semester hours beyond a B.A. decree ] 

• $1 ,00Z additional far an M.A. degree 

• $277 additional for 30 semester hour^s jbeyond an M.A. degree 

• $906.additioi*ai far a Ph.D. degree 

Table 28 highlights the difference in t\\^ salary schedul«es 
of tHe three disxYicts b^l^'^howing the basic steps in the schedule J 
and amount of money' paid to a typical eighth-year teacher. Several 
important differences should be noted. Because Seaside had only 
two steps that required an M.A. degree, the typical eighth-year 
teacher coyld have obtained an additional $1,841 by taking courses, 
without completing an M.A. However, in Union the same teacher 
would have received only $362 and in Riverview nothing at all. 
Similarly, a Seaside teacher with an M.A. who took additional 
courses could obtain $3,069 above the B.A. salary without completing 
a doctorate. However, in Riverview and Union the same teacher 
would have received substantially less ($2,100 and $1,641 respec- 
tively).- In our view, the structure of this Seaside incentive 
system was a major' reason that Seasidfe bad a higher percentage 0 
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of teachers increasing thei^ salaries by completing educatipnal 
credits and consequently spent-four times as much on these increases 
as the other two districts. ' 

The distribution of tetachers on these salary scales also dif- 
fers significantly among the districts. In Seaside 32.9^ of the 
teachfers had reached the ♦highest step for educationa^. increases, 
while in feive;rview ^3nd Union only a small percentage of teach#rs 
•had moved into the two highest steps. (11.8% in Riv.er\|lew and 5.2% 
in Union). Seaside's salary schedule and arrangements for in-dis-- 
trict ^taff development appear to have acted as a strong incentive 
for teachers to move all the^way up the salary scale. And for the 

nearly one-third who had reached the highest level, the system does not 

- 19 

continue to be any , incentive . Also, as teachers stay longer in 
the system, the long-term costs of edy^tional increases paid in 
the p'ast will grow significantly. ' ' 

In Riverview a majority of the teacher* had not received 
master's degrees (61.2%).* While a salary increase of $1,000 a y^r 
would seofifi to be a substantial incentive, it apparently was not. 
Through saniplinp, the personnel cards of 1,000 teachers in the dis- 
trict, we found that two-thirds of the teachers' had never completed 
an educat^ional salary increase step (although many had taken courses) . 
They had remained at the same level at which they had enter^ed the 



system. Eor 'the majority of Riverview's teachers. 



including those 



who may be most in need of s^aff development, the ed-ucational salary 
increase system provided little incentive for involvement. 

The distriba|BHi|kf teachers on the" salary scale in Union is 
foughjy similar to cnat in Riverview. The two districts had com- 

. p'arable perc^nta^ges of teachers who had obtained M. A. degrees 

^21 ,07o in Riverview versus 32.1% in Union). 

Summary 

It appears from these data that Seaside and Riverview chose 
to rely on one of the four monetary incentives in their arrange- 
ments foi;- stnff development, hut financial retrenchnp^nt in Union 
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had generally restticted use of any monetary incentives. 
Seaside's numerous in-district alternatives to univei^sity course 
^ work and a salary scale that de-emphasized graduate degrees was a 
greater inducement to participation than the emphasis on university 
courses and the degree-oriented schedules of J^iverview and Union. 

Riverview emphasized the use of stj^pends as a monetary in- 
centive, at least during the period of school desegregation that we 
studiedt It appeared that as a result, a strong norm was develop- 
ing that teachers should be paid extra for participating in any 
staff development experiences; voluntarism was on the decline. 
Rdverview may^have ^rob^ms carrying out staff development programs 
after federal desegregation funding ends, unless they allocate^!fri- 
creasingly tight district funds or Title^ I funds to pay teachers 
for staff development participation. * 

Union was npt making extensive use of -any monetary inctentive 
for staff development. Severe financial crisis had made heavy use 
of such incentives impossible. 
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SECTION 7. .ANALYSIS OF MAJOR StAFF DEVELOPMENT 
EXPENDITURES .AND fHEIR FUNDING SOURCES 



Ten Major St^^ ' Development Expenditures 



The prece^dlng sections of thl'S report, have described different 
ty^jes of staff devel^ment activities and programs in the three 
school districts and ^estimated the expenses associated with those 
activities. In this Section we will summarize these expenditures 
in ten categories. This analysis .will highllgfat the major differences 
in rest>urce allocation among the three districts that have been dis- 
cussed^ in the previptfs s^^l^ons. This summary analysis is presented 
in Table 29 • The fltst four major expenditure categories presented 
in Table 29 reflect the use of salaried work time for staff -develop- 
ment ; have^ determined the percentage of time within the regular 
work y^ar that four groups of staff members spent in teacher staff 
development and calculated the 9ost of that part of their salaries. 
The four groups of staff members are: 



• dl9trlct staff (central and subdistrict office leaders 
> of staFf dev€?lopment) 

• schoQl administrators (principals , vice principals, 
^ assistant principals, and deans) 

• teachers (classroom teachers assigned to school buildings) 

• instruct^oni^l "^ides (assigned to classrooms in schools) 
There are six oX^r categories of staff development expenditures 
summar^ed in Table 29 1 

• consultant fees for developing and leading staff develop- 
menfactiyities 

• sobstitute^^costs f ree teachers' time 

• teacher "^stlpend^ 

• sabbaticals ^ 

• salary increases for completing educational requirements 
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TABkE29. Total Sta^f Development Costs for 'the Three 
School Districts by Ma'jor Cost Categories 



District Staff ^ 
Salaries 6. Benefits 

School Administrators 



y Seaside 
School 
District 

$1,638,000 



Riverview Union 

School School 

Percentage District Percentage District 

V 



17.5% 



$1,505,000 



32.7% $1,064,000 



Percentage 
26. r/ 



Salaries & Benefits 


484,000 




113,000 


2 


5% 


193,000 


4 


7% 


Teachers 
Salaries & Benefits 


5,799,000 


61.9% 


1,492,^000 


32 


4% 


2,229,000 


54 


8% 


Instructional Aides 
Salaries & Benefits 


97,000 


1.0% 


43, too 


0 


9% 


86,000 


2 


1% 


Consultant Fees 


* 158,000 


1 . 7% 


212,003 


4 


6% 


48,000 


1 


2% 


Substitute Costs 


157,000 ' 


1.77 * 


132,000 


2 


9% 


74,000 


1 


8% 


Teacher Stipends 


27,000 


0. V' 


572,000 


12 


4%. 


27,000 


0 


7% 


Sabbaticals 


'85,000 


0.9% 


158,000 


3 


4% • 


. 138,000 


3 


4% 


Salary Increases 


870,000 


9.3% 


205,000 


4 


4% 


199,000 


4. 


9% 


Other Direct Costs 


52,000 




175,000 


3 


82 


11,000 


0 


3% 


Total Staff Development 
Costs 


$?, 368,000 


100.0% 


$4,607,000 


' 100 
\ 


0% 


$4,069,000 


100.0% 
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• Other direct costs (e.g.^ conf ererfce* f ees ^ du^es for member- 
ship in professional organizations, publica-t ions and training 
materi^^, workshop facilities rental, equipment, and postage) 

Table 29 arranges the total staff development costs for the * 
three school districts in these ten categories. It^will be recalled 
that Table 3 showed th^t the $9.3 million that Seaside spent on staff 
development represented a much higher percentage of its curr'ent ex- 
pense of education (5.72%) than Riverview' s $4.6 million (3.76%) and 
Union \s $4 million (3.28%). This large difference indicates that 
Seaside's reputation for an emphasis on staff development was re- 
flected in the way the district spent its money. \ 

The patterns of expenditure for staff development across the 
three school districts (reflected in the percentages of staff 
development funds allocated to various expense categories in Table 29) 
^Iso varied significantly. Seaside and Union spent^he most on 
teachers' regular salaries and benefits (61.9% of the total in 
Seaside and 54.8% of the total in Union). However, Riverview spent 
only 32.4% of its staff development fynds on teacher salaries and 
benefits, while spending 32.7% of its funds on the district (central 
office) staif who planned and led staff lopment activities . 

For all three districts, the costs of teacher salaries and 
benefits and district salaries and benefits were the two largest 
single items. Beyot^d these two categories, there was po cost cate- 
gory in Union that accounted for more than 5% of the total expendi- 
ture. However, as discussed earlier, Seaside spent a substantial 
amount (9'.3%) on short-term salary increases and Riverview spent a 
substantial amount on teacher stipends (12.4%). 

Overall, Table 29 shows a striking difference in the pattern 
of staff development resource allocation between Seaside and River* 
view. Seaside allocated almost 751 of its staff development funds 
to tea(j^hers (in support of s&laried work time foj^ staff development, 
salary increases, substitutes, sabbaticals, and stipends). In cor>- 
trast, Riverview allocated only 55% of its monies to teachers, while 
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Union was in between with about 67%. And Riverview allocated 'MX of 
its funds to central office staff development leaders and consultants, 
while Union allocated 27%, and Seaside 19%. (It should be noted, 
however, that while Seaside has the lowest percentage of funds allo- 
cated to these central office leaders and consul tants the fact tfhat 
Seaside spjent so much more money on staff development than* the other 
two districts still means that its expenditure for central office 
categories was large.) 

\ Funding Sources for Staff # 

Development Expend i tures 

' Table 30 indicates how the total staff development costs in 
the three districts were divided among the three funding sources: 
general * funds federal funds, and other funds. A sharp contra^^ 
between Seaside and Riverview Is onc^^gain apparent. While the ma-"^ 
jor^ity'of the funds ^for staff develo|Jpent in each district came^from 
the general . f^^d , the proportions varied^onsiderab ly . Almost 92% 
of Seaside's staff development costs were paid by general fund monies, 
wrth relatively little coming from federal and other funds. Union's 
pattern is similar to Seaside's, but with a somewhat higher percent- 
age f rom federal and o«ther funds. However, in Riverview, a much 
higher percentage of staff development costs were paid from federal 
funds (37.7%) than in the bther two districts. Also*, Riverview drew 

higher percentage of its staff development resources from other 
funds, and a substantially loner ^^centage from general funds, com- 
pared with the other two district^ 

Having established the amounts ari^ percentages of staff de- 
velopment money coming f^m general, federal, and other funds, we 
next asked how the use^ of these funds for staff development by each 
school district compared with- their over^^ll use of these three funds 
to support the district's educational program. We asked, for ex- 
ample, whether Riverview's substantial use of federal funds to sup- 
port staff development was merely a reflection of the fact ttiat the 

fiea^ily supported by 
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TABLE 30. Total ^^^^ Development Costs in the Three School Districts by FundlA^ Source^ 



Seaside 

School 

District 

Riverview 
School 
.bistrict 

Union 

School 

District 



Geuera% Funds 
Staff Dev. 

Costs Percent 



$8,595,090 91.7%- 



2,567,000 55.7 



3,459,000 85.0 



Federal Fund^ 
Staff Dev. 

Costs \ .Pefcent 



$ 430,000 4.6% 



1,736,000 37.7 



414,000 10.2 



Other Funds 



Staff Dev. 

Costs Percent 



$343,000 3.7% 



3p4,000 6.6 



196, ObO 4.8 J 



Total 



Staff Dev. 

Costs Percent 



$9,368,000 100.0% 



4,607,000 100.0 



4,069,000 100:0 



4 



The results of this analysis are presented in Table 31. In 

r * reviewing the table, one can compare the- percentage of' thftsjistrict ' s 

current expense of education drawn from' a particular .fundirtg source 

I jtfith the percentage of staff development cpsts drq^m^xrom that *fund- 

ing source. The most striking discrepancies In these percentages con- 

cern Riverview. While Riverview draws 83.8% of its current expense 

. of education from general funds, it dr^ws only 55.7% of its total 

staff development costs from the general fund*. And while it draws 

12.9% of its current expense^of education from federal funds (some- 

what higher thai the other two districts), it draws 37.7% of its 

^ total Staff development costs>from federal fuhds. Thus, Riverview 

does support its current expense of education from federal funda^ to 

a greaper extent than the other two districts, but is relying ev'er\. 

more heavily on federal funds for its staff 'development program than 

it is to support its overall educational program^ 

1 

Tables 32-34 indicate how the ten categories' of staff 
development fexpenditures were apportioned aiaon^ the three funding 
sources. Because such a high percentage of Seaside *s staff develop- 
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ment money came from general funds, It is not surprising that Table 32 
shows that the three largest staff development expenditures in Seaside 
(teachers, district staff, and salary increases) came largely from 
general funds. Jhea^ large expenditures reflect the emphasis that 
Seaside placed -upon school-based staff development^ t^he emphasis on 
staff development involvement by many central office staff, and the 
nature of the salary schedule. 

The pattern in Riverview (Table 33) was quite different from Sea- 
side. The largest ^taff development expenditure was still teachers' time 
paid by general funds (27. 8Z— half that of Seaside); however, the second 
largest expenditure was for federally funded district staff, indicat- 
ing the pronounced involvement of federal program specialists in 
staff development (particularly through Title I). The third largest 
percentage in Riverview wis for district staff paid from general 
funds, followed t>y federally funded teacher stipends (primarily from 
desegregation funds). • ^ 

The pattern in Union ^(Tabl e 14 ) was like tjjat of'Seaside. The 



TABI4E 31. Staff Development Costs in the Three Districts by Funding 
Sources Compared with General District Reliance on Ttiese Funding Sources 



Gtneral Fundi 



so 



School 
District 

Rivtrvicw 

School 
District 

Union 

School 

District 



Aaount 

Corrtnt 
Expense 

of Educ'n 



$U3,692,0OO 



Percent Amount Percent 

Current ' Staff Staff 

Expense Development Dev't 

of Educ'n Cost Cost 

«7.8Z $8,595,000 91. *Z 



102. 613.000 83.8 



115,918,000 93.5 



2.567,000 55.7 



3,459,000 85.0 



Federal Funds 



Amount 
Current 
Expense 
of Educ'n 



$12,5021000 



Percent Amount - Percent 

Current Staff Staff 

Expense Development Dev ' t 

of Educ'n Cost , Cost 



7.6Z $ 430^000 A.^X 



15,749,000 12.9 1,736,000 37.7 



3,710,000 3.0 



414,000 10.2 



Other Funds 

Percent Amount 
Current Staff ) 
Expense Development 



Amount 
Current 
.Expense 

of Educ'n of Educ'n Cost 



4,067,000 3.3 



4,315,000 ' 3.5 



304,000 
196,000 



Percent 
Staff 
Dev' t 
Cost 



$7,462,000 4.6t $343,004^ 3.7Z 



6.6 



4.8 
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TABIfE 31 Total Staff Development -Costs .for the 
Seaside School District by Funding Source 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 

Percentage 
C3if Total 
General Staif Dev't 
Funds Costs 



District Staff . 
Salaries & Benefits 

School Administrators 
Salaries & Benefits 



Teachers 



Salaries & Benefits 

Instructional Aides 
Salaifies &' Benefits 

Consultant Fees 

Substitute Costs 

Teacher Stipend^ 

Sabbaticals 

"alary Increases ^ 

Other Direct Costfe 

Total Staff 
Development Costs 



$ 1,542 



48A 



5,451 



43 
75 

86 
870 
44 



$ 8,595 



16.5% 

5.2 

58.2 

0.0 
0/5 
0.8 

o!o> 

0^9 
9.3 
0.5 

91.71 



Federal 
Funds 

$ 53 ' 



232 

; 49 
24 
41 
27 



$ 430 



1 iiy 



f 



Percentage 
of. Total 
Staff bev't 
Costs 

0.6%, 



Other 
$ ' 43 



Percentage 
of Total 
Staff Dev't 
Costs 

0.-5% 



Total 
$ 1,63^ 



Percentage 
17.5% 



0.0 



0.0 



484 



5.2 



2.5 

0.54 

0.3 
0.4 
,0.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0. 1 



116 

48 
91 
41 



$ 343 



1.2 

0.5 
1.0 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 

1.7% 



'5,799 

97 
158 
157 
27 
86 

V 

870 
52 

$ 9,368 



61.9 

1.0 
1.7 
1.7 
0.3 
Ot9 
9.3 
0.6 

100.0% 
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TABLE 33 . Total Staff Development C®ilt8 for the 
, fRiverviev School District by> Funding Source 
(In Thousands of Dollars) . • 

Percentage 



of Total 
General Staff Dev' t 



District Staff 

Salaries & Benefits 

'I . 

4 

School Adm^y^trators 
Salaries ^Benefitd 

Teachers 



funds 
$ 543 



113 



Costs 



Federal 
Funds 



11.8% 



2.5 



$ 794 



Percentage 
A^f Total 
Staff Dev't 
♦Costs 
17. 2Z ^ 



0.0 



Other 
Funds 
^ 168 



Percentage 

of Total 
Staff Dev't 
Costs 



3.6Z 



0.0 



Total 
$ 1.5a5 



113. 



Salaries & Benefits 


1,279 


27.8 


^ 213 

Ik 


4.6 


- 


0.0 


1,492 


32.4 


Instructional Aides 
Salaries & Benefits 


I 


0.2 


36 


0.8 . 




0.0 


43 


0.9 


Consultant Fees 




0.0 


163 


. 3.5 


. 49 


1.1 


212 


4.6 


Substitute Costs 


57 ^ 


• •'^1.2 


24, 


. 0.5 


' 51 


1.1 


132 


2.9 


Teacher Stipends 


' 168 


3.6 


375 


8.1 


29 


0.6 


572 


12.4 


Sabbaticals 

> 


^ ■ i5« . ■ 


. 3.4 


• 


' 0.0 


" J- 


0.0 


. . , 158 ' 


3.4 


Salary Increases 


205 






0.0 




0.0 


205 


.4.4 


Other Direct Costs 


37 


0.8 


131 


2.8 ' 


7 


0.2 


175 


3.8 


Total Staff 
Development Costs . 


$2,567 


55.7% 


$ 1,736 


37. 7Z 


$ 304 


6.6X 


$ 4,607 


100. OS 



Percentage 
32. 7Z 



2.5 
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TABLE 34. - Total Staff Development Costs for • 

the Union School District by Funding Source ^ 
" (In Thousands of Dollars) 

^ Percentage 

^ . of Total 

Gener^al Staff Dev't 

^ - - Funds Costs 

District Staff ^ 

Salaries & Benefits $ 972 23.9% 

School Administrators ^ 

Salaries & Benefits 193 • 4.7 

Teachers 

Salaries & Benefits 1,874 46.1 



Instructional Aides 
Salaries & Benefits 



6 0.1 



Consultant Fees .10 0.2 

s • ) 

»^ Substitute Costs .37 0.9 

Teacher Stipends 19 0.5 

Sabbalticals 138 3.4 

' Salary Increases 199 •4.9 

/ — Oi^her Direct Costs ^ 11 0.3 



Total Staff - r 

Development Costs $ 3,459 85.0% 
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Percentage 
of Total 
Federal Staff Dev't 



Funds 



$ 66 



270 
13 

30 

1 



Costs 



$ 4U 



1.6% 

0.0 

6.6 

0.3 

0.8 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 
O.O 
0.0 

10.2% 



Other 
Funds 

$ 26 



85 
67 

7 



7 • 



$ 196 



Percentage 
of Total 
Staff Dev't 
Costs ■ - 
0.6% . 

0.0 « 

2.1 

1.6 

0. 1 
042 

0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

4.8% 



Total 
$ 1,064 



'193 



Percentage 
26.1% 

' 4.7 



2,229' 54.8 



86 

48 
74 
-27 
138 
199 
11 



2.1 

1.2 
1.8 
0.7 
3.4 
4.9 
0.3 



$ 4,069 100^% 
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v^largest item was teachers' time paid for from general funds • Second 
was district staff paid from general funds, largely attributable to- 
the special desegregation effort of the staff development department. 

> A distant third wa^ the expenditure for federally funded teachers. 
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SEOCION 8. INTERPRETATION AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR POLICY AND RESEARCH 



. As we noted in Section 1, we are attempting in this study to 

provide an understanding of the yoverali configuration and context 

of staff development in big city school districts, given the fact 

th^t existing research about staff development is quit'e limited. 

From the school districts serving the 75 largest cities in the country, 

we chose three that exhibited a high, moderate, and low level of staff 

development activity. In^the preceding sections, we have analyzed 

and coopared the nature and costs of staff development activity in 
« 

these three districts: Seaside, Riverview, and Union, i^n accompany- 
ing tablets, we have presented study data so that the readdkL-/can 
fully judge' our analysis and develop alternative interpretations. 
In this section, we discuss patterns of staff development activi- 
ty that, based on our analysis of the three cities, could be 
expected in most large-city school districts. In discussing each 
of these patterns, we also point out some implications for policy 
and for research . 

In discussing \hese patterns and their implications, we also . 
draw on our related research study entitled "The Politics of Staff 
Development."^^ In this stu^, we visited three big-city school dis- 
tricts to determine how members of varioys local interest groups who 
influence school district' expenditure^, policies, and practices view 
staff development's future in the light of major issues confronting 
^ their school districts. We interviewed school board members, school 
district adpfiinistrators , representatives of teacher organizations, 
and representatives of parent, citizen, and taxpayer groups in each 
city. In this companion study, we onc^ again studied Seaside, as 
well as school districts that we called Eltnwood and Summerville. 

Below, then, we review a series of patterns in staff develop- 
ment activity and their implications for policy and research, drawing 
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primarily on the study presented in this report and secondarily on 
the companion study. First, we discuss some general characteristics ' 
of staff development activity that have important policy and research 
implications. Second, we discuss in turn some key issues concerning, 
the three components .of staff development on^hich^our study was 
focused: district-wide staff devel'opment and its leaders, school- 
initiated staff ""development , and salary increases for staff develop- 
ment participation. Third, we analyze the weak political position 
of staff developmenp and related prospects for substantial refo^rm 
of staff development in the near future. 



Some Important Characteristics of 
Staff Development Activity 

Staff development is a much different sfnimal than most people 

believe it is. ftelow,,we discuss ^ome important findings about the 

nature of staff development -that contradict conventional wisdom and 

are thus important to consider in formulating research and policy. 

The Importance of Usin^ a Functional 
Definition of Staff Development . 

In Section I, we argued that there were a i^umber of different 
traditions of practice that clearly should be considered staff de- 
velopment. We also argued that empirical rese»«^r^out staff develop- 
ment should be based on a definition that is broad enough to include them 
all. The wisdom of this decision was reinforced as we carried out the 
study. We did indeed find a number of different traditions of staff 
development/ practice existing sid^-by-side . It would have been ex- 
tremely misleading to identify "staff development" with any one of 
these traditions of practice. It would also have been misleading to 
accept whatever definition of staff development was in the mind of ^ 

-mi 

the person being interviewed. (Many people, for example, equated 
staff development, with the activities of a staff development office.) 
The importance of employing a functional definition was dramatically 
illustrated for us in Seaside, where we conducted numerous interviews 
before anyone ever mentioned the unit that in fact was the largest 
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single source of staff development activity:- the Vtudept services 
division. • 

Both policy analysis a^^ research will be fundamentally 
»isgui<ie,d if they .begin with an inappropriate definition of what 
st^^ff development is. 

A Dispersed and Largely Invisible ^ - 

Collection of Activities ' 

We tracked down activities in the three school districts that) 
fit our definition of staff development and found a wide variety 
of staff' development routines initiated by many different people 
and departments. Most school district staff were unaware of the 
extent of these activities for reasons discussed below. 

There was limited coordination and communication among the 
• leaders of staff develoi^ment . a situation stemming from several fac- 
tors : 



:aff develoitn 

0 ' 



• Staff development was often carried out as an outgrowth 
of other primary responsibilities, such as developing a 
district-wide math curriculum or administering a schobl. 

• Individual staff development activities and programs 
were frequently created in response to external mandates 
and funding opportunities — for example, bilingual educa- 
tioni desegregation, special education, early childhood 
education. Thus, the associated staff development activi- 
ties were undertakea independently by the department 
responsible for a particular aspect of the educational 
program. 

• Political bargaining that is characteristic of large 
organizations influenced the configuration of staff 
development programs. When new staff development pro- 
grams were proposed, the leadership, staffing, resources, 
and organizational position an4 authority of the program 
were often determined more by the political maneuvering 6f 
district administrators than by an overall plan for staff 
development in the district. 

• There was little supervision of 'staff development activi- 
ties by those formally responsible for overseeing the^). 

• District administrators tjrustid their subordinates to . 
design and^arry out staff development activities and 
lacked a detailed understanding of this day-to-day staff 
development work. Subordinates were given wide latitude 
in how they actually filled the staff development aspects 
of their roles. 
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, * • With the exception of the specia*!, one year desegregation 
team in the Union School District, there were few district 
staff 'members who were engaged in staff development full 

1^ time. Most cTf the €taff development leaders in these dis- 

tricts spent less than 50% of their time in staff develop- 
ment activities . f The part-ttme nature of involvement in 
staff development further contributed to the limited 
awareness of other staff development activities within 
the district. 

Since the school districts* administrators did not themselves 
document the time that the teachers spent in staf f 'development , ad- 
ministrators and staff development leaders were unaware of the ex- 
tent of teacher involvement in staff development across each dis- 
trict. Since much of the staff developmjjj^ took place during 
teachers * salaried work time, most staff members of the -school dis- 
trict did not consider this time to be a staff development cost'. 

In each school district, we found that significant district 
resources were being devoted to the short-term and long-term cost 
of salary increases for completing educational credits . However , 
t'he rationale for having such a salary increase system, as well as 
the specific nature of the. scale in an individual district, was not 
^ subject on which most staff members, reflected . These salary scales, 
stabilized by tradition and by political bargaining, had become' part 
of the institutional woodwork. They were considered by many to be a 
fringe benefit for teachers, rath'er than a mechanism for encouraging 
staff development. " p 

Those who wish to study or t;o reform the dispersed and invisible 
collection of activities that in fact fit a definition of staff develop- 
ment should be aware that most school districts* 'g^^aff members do not 
perceive those activities as having any common staff development function, 
but rather see them as embedded in other activities. 

Thg Substantial Cost of Staff Developnrent Activity 

The common conception of staff development in most school dis- 
tricts is that it is a marginally supported activity. However, our 
research has demonstrated that staff development involves substantial 
costs both in people's time- and in money. When we totaled up the 
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costs of staff development, they were 50 to 60 times larger than the 
cost estimates that most school district personnel gave us. The 
amount actually spent on staff development^ represents a yearly invest- 
ment of $1,000 to $1,700 per teacher in the school districts studied. 
Even in school districts with cpmparatively low expenditures for staff 
development the amount spent was still quite substantial. 

Another important finding in the study was that there were 
striking variations in the way that school districts spent their money 
for staff development. For example. Seaside put much of its money into 
providing support and incentives for teachers, whij.e Riverview spent 
less on teachers and muth more on supporting t^e ceptral office leaders 
of staff development. Such differences usually did not reflect a 
conscious staff development pblicy, but rather were the result of the 
^ttei^t .to cope vitK problems that were not 'p^^^^l^ed primarily as 
staff development problems. Clearly the differences observed have 
resulted from a series of decisions made over time^ but school dis- 
trict staff y inoersed in the routines of their districts,, view these 
patterns of expenditure as natural and inevitable. 

Our findings ^bout the large number of school district staff 
who are in facf doing staff development raises an important policy 
consideration. Our own stu^ and those of others have spotlighted 
the army of central office administrators , state department staff, 
and universit^^^rofessors that has rapidly expanded in the past two 

decades and whose responsibilities Include the provision of staff 

21 * ^ ' 

development experiences. Have their efforts been productive? 

We haven't discussed issues of 'quality of staff development experiences 
in this report, but we heard many complaints on the subject. To the 
extent that one 1^ dissatisfied with the quality of staff development 
experiences for teachers^ one must logically ask vhy the substantial^ 
resources presently devoted to staff development are not being trans- 
lated inta adequate experiences for teachers. One must also ask what 
organizational structures and iticentives could be used to improve the 
way present resources are used or to insure that additional resources 
will Qot be deployed in the same unsatisfactory ways* 

For researchers, these same questions should be of great in- 
terest. Under what conditions do resources deployed for staff de- 

• *■ 
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velopment result in satisfactc^y experiences for teachers? Sub- 
sequent research could also productively continue to explore the 
nature of expenditures for staff development as we have- done in 
this study. As we had hoped, cost analysiir^ proved to be an ex- 
tremely effective way to illuminate the actual practices and 
priorities of a school district. 

t 

Shifting .Sources of Financial 
Support for Staff Development 

Contrary to popular belief, we found that a high perceatag^ 
of staff development costs in every school district came from local 
rather than federal or state funds. However, we also observed 
strong forces pushing school districts in the direction of a much 
greater dependence on state and federal categorical funding for 
th^ir dTaff developme^jJ^ctiVjlt ies . Riverview represents a district 
that has already gone'sope way in this direction. And when we 
returned to Sedsl^e to study the politics of staff development after 
Proposition 13 had been passed in California, we found that Seaside 
was also becoming much more dependent on the state for staff develop- 
ment funds. / 

In geneijal, we found that when school districts experienced 
severe financial cutbacks that forced large reductions in adminis- 
trative staff, staff development programs were cut to the bone and - 
central office administrators greatly reduced. Those staff develop- 
ment program^ that continued to have substantial 'funding, including 
funds to pay for such items as substitute teachers, materials, and 
travel, were supported by state and federal categorical funds. 

The dangers of relying on these funding sources are obvious. 
First, certain groups of teachers will be eligible for particular 
staff development experiences, while others won't. Second, particu- 
lar categorical programs may compete for teachers* time with little 
regard for coordinated effort. Third, since funding for categorical 
programs often ends after a few years (for example, funds to support 
school desegregation), it is difficult to maintain continuity in 
staff development from year to year. 
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Of course, strong management and leadership within the 
school district can provide some ways to meet these problems. 
However, severe financial crisis and the press of external mandates 
make it enormously difficult for school district leadership to 
chart a consistent course in the area of staff development. The 
school district leaders whom we interviewed in our studies of staff 
development have increasingly come to define their jobs in terms of 
responding to the issues of financial survival and external pressure. 
We are not suggesting that response to external mandates is necessari- 
V ly an undesirable state of affairs; since our own work is focused 
primarily on educational equity issues, we are pleased that these 
issues are considered both school^ district and staff development 
priorities. However, a commitment to staff development that is 
focused on specific problems or mandates is much different from a 
conmitment to a general scheme for the improvement of instruction. 

The characteristics of staff development within categorical 
programs and the impact of categorical funding on staff development 
have not been widely analyzed. In view of ^^t^xe^major importance of> 
this funding source, it seems important that these issues receive 
attention • 

Limits of Rational and Prescript^C^e 
Models of Staff Development 

Much thinking in education has been dominated by a rational 
model of organizational functibnlng — what we referred to in 
Section 1 as a 3ystems management^ model. This model assumes that 
school districts behave rationally, pursuing goals and ^implement ing 
programs that are' prescribed by district leadership. One manifesta- 
tion of this mind set is the literature- on staff development, which 
tends to assutoe that elaborate reforms can be instituted that ignore 
the organizational and political realities of school districts. Both 
the research, cited in Section 1 and the research findings discussed 
in this report indicate how far the functioning of school districts 
deviates from the rational model. Thus, meaningful reforms in staff 
development must take into account the inadequacies of rational and 
prescriptive planning. 
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For researchers, the gap between the rational ideal and 
reality is, if anything, more difficult to measure in studying 
staff development than in studying other aspects of educational 
activity. Almost no one will say in the abstract that staff de- 
velopment is a bad thing; only if- one .looks at people's actions 
and not their words is it clear that staff development is not a 
very high priority for many. From both a. policy and a research 
standpoint, it Is essential to compare what people say with what 
they do and with other objective evidence (such as cost data). 



Usefulness of Organizational Patterns 
and Political Bargainin_g Models 

As discussed in Section 1, we bel-ieved, from our preliminary 
investigation, that the organizational pal:tems and political bargain- 
ing models of organizations would prove extremely useful in under- 
standing the dynamics' of staff development. Data gathered during 
the study confirmed this assumptiop^. First, we did indeed find 
that the complicated staff development activities in school districts 
could be productively analyzed using the concept of "organizational 
routines." Second, we found the concept of "discretion," which is 
critical in the organizational, 4)attems model, was repeatedly useful 
in helping us understand the dispersed nature of staff development 
activities. It helped us understand, for example, why supervisors 
frequently did not understand the specific activities their sub- 
ordinates were carrying out in the a^ea of staff development. It 
helped us understand why so much of the decision making about staff 
development activities was lodged with middle level school district 
administrative staff, who operated with considerable, autonomy. 

Third, the political bargaining model helped us understand 
organization'al behavior that would be inexplicable under a rational . 
model. For example, the fact that four different offices in River- 
view retained conflicting and overlapping responsibilities for 
various aspects of staff development is perfectly understandable 
when it is viewed as a manifestation of the political* bargaining 
that has taken place during a period of repeated turnover in the 
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top leadership of the school district. Similarly t^he political 
\^gaining model helps us understand why two major staff development 
programs that we investigated were subsequently eliminated, even 
though their quality was widely ackt\owledged as being excellent. 
These programs simply did not have the necessary bafeking to survive 
the internal political struggles within their school districts. 

One implication of our research, then, is that policy makers 
should begin to act on a different mental image of school districts 
than the one that has dominated their thinking in the past. When 
*they look at a school" 'district , they should see an organization, 
that resists change because it is constrained by existing bureau- 
cratic routines, b^ause staff members at every level have consider- 
able discretion Im tjie way they actually carry out their responsi- 
bilities day-to-dayv. andbgi^se political bargaining among 
organizational units within the school system and among interest 
groups who are concerned about the functioning of the school 
system are much more potent in fhe shaping of organizational life 
than rational plans about the way things ought to be. Similarly, 

rese^chers should make use of the organizational patterns and 

< 

political bargaining models as they seek to understand how staff 
development programs actually function in school districts. 

7 

Variations in Local Cdnditions Decisively 
Influence the ^fature of Staff Development 

Since the web of activities that qonstitutes" staf f develop- 
ment in a given district is shaped by a great number of organiza*- 
tional characteris'tics, political influences within the district, , 
and external mandates and funding opportunities, one must be cau- 
tious of broad generaliz'^ations about the character of staff develop- 
ment; and its future. The strength of a teachers' association, the 
leadership of a superintendent committed to differentiated staff- 
ing, the presence of a large university, an aggressive state super^ ^ « 
Intendent of schools, a court desegregation order, a mayor seeking 
re-election — these are the varying influences that create important 
opportunities and constraints for staff development. Both policy 
makers and researchers concerned about staff development should ^ 
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strive to understand these local characteristics and should be cau- 
tious' dbout accepting statements concerning national trends and 
patterns, which art^Jf reqtiently prescriptions for what someone wants 
^to happen rather than accurate descriptions of what is actually 
happening. 

T^iree Important Components 
of^Sfaff Development Activity ^ 

V Below, ve dis(^ss^-some issues arising in three important 

t 

components of staff development activity that we focused^ on in 
the study: district--wide staff development and its leaders, school 
initiated staff development, and salary increases for staff develop 
ment . ^ 

' •( . 

District-Wide 'Staff Development and It» Leaders 

One real'ity of staff development activity that researchers 
and policy makers should address is that middle-level administratis 
staff within school districts dominate decisions about staff de- 
velopment an^continue L«--ljse a limited range of ti^fttional-dida^:- 
tic method^ in providing staff development to tea^^HPy 
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We faentified five different approaches to decision waking 
about staff development activities in the schpol district^ studied: 

# Individual specialist and administrative priarities ; act- 
ing with substantial autonomy,' individual specialists and - 

« administrators decide on staff development priorities. 

. ^ There is little coordifiatlpn among them. 
» 

# District-wide priorities ; the school c^^trict defines an 
overall priority or ^jjjj^orities and gives ^;^e individual 
or department clear authority to carry out the priority, 
orchestrating the work of a number of other departments. 
For example, the training. conducted in Union as part of 
court-ordered school desegregation was organized in this 
way. . ' , ' 

# Individual teacber prioritie s^ teachers choose from among 
a variety of courses and other individual experiences the 

ones that best fit their perceived needs. They may have 
"had a "role in developing the available activities or they 
may be asked to choose from activities already developed. 
FrequentJLy the philosophy behind this approach ^ that 
the teacher should be an autonomous professional, l^or 
example, the. mathematics teacher center in Seaside was 
organized around, this philosophy. 
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t School priorities . The school staff, working as 

a unit or in smalley subgroups, defines school priorities 
for staff improvement and participates in group and in- 
* dividual leamving experiences ^and school improvement pro- 

jects in the light of these priorities. For example, the 
magnet school programs in Riverview emphasize such school- 
based activity. 

• School "xommunity priorities . The school staff Vorks collab- 
oratively with students and parents-to define school pri- 
orities' and the staff works by itself and in cooperation 
with parents and students in carrying out^related learning 
experiences and school improvement projects. For example, 
the state-funded Early Childhood Education program, in 
Seaside vaer based on. this approach.' 

We found that all these approaches existed to some extent 
in each of the school districts that we ^tudied. However, we 
found that by and large major decision making about the shape of 
staff^ development was carried out primarily by individual school 
district specialists and administrators including central office 
department directors, coordinators, curriculum specialists, and 
supervisors. These individuals made decisions and took initiative 
concerning staff development largely on their own. There was usually 
little coordination-and communication among these leaders of staff 
development efforts. There were no clear system-wide expectations 
about t+ie nature of staff development that gave it a unity of direc- 
tion. Such a methoji of operatingwas neither clearly centralized 
to respond to district-wide priorities, norwas it clearly decentral- 
ized to respond to school or school-community concerns. Although 
there was frequently considerable talk about responding to the 
needs of individual teachers, school staffs, and communities, these 
groups in fact had a fairly limited role in shaping staf f^develop- 
ment activities. * * ▼ 

Further, the most common format for these staff development 
^activities initiated by mi<idle-level administrators ^nd specialists 
was a formal course or workshop. Many we interviewed had not thought 
much about alternatives to this format. They had an adminis>r^ive 
job — defining the ^natlp curriculum for the school district, for ex- 
ample — and their job required that they instruct their subordinates 
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(the teachers) in the proper way to carry out the plans they had 
developed. Perceiving themselves as managers, they adopted a di- 
dactic approach to staff development that reinforced their role as 
experts and people in charge. Other middle-level administrators 
espoused more teacher involvement in planning staff development ex- 
periences or more active formats for them^ but they had not taken 
steps to see these desired changes implemented. 

Any significant change in staff development will be constrained 
by the continuing domination of decision making about these experi- 
ences by middle-lev/l managers and by the continued use of a tradi- 
tional didactic approach to carryii^ them out. A task of parti- 
cular interest for staff developmeijt research would be to identify 
the conditions under which alternatives to these dominant patterns 
of behavior are carried out in practice. 

School-Initiated Staff -Development Activities v. 

'Our research documents wide variations in the level of \ 
school-initiated staff development activities and suggests factors J 
that account for these variations. 

In Rlvervlevy there was a virtual absence of school-level 
staff developnent. In Seaside, however, the range of activity in 
the schools sampled was from 2.42% to 18,31X of teacher salaried'^ 
work tiffle. 

The first factor controlling the 4evel of school-initiated 
activity is the extent to which the school district either en- 
courages or discourages such activity. A school district can en- 
courage school-level activity, fo'r example, by building support 
for school-level activity into central office roles and by releasing 
children early on a ^regular basis so that time can be set aside 
for school-level inservice experiences. A school district can^ 
also discourage school- level activity by. placing a heavy emphasis 
on staff development activities controlled at the district 
level. If the school district does encourage school-level activity, 
then the next critical factor affecting whether it will take place 
is the initiative of the school principal. A principal 
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strongly committed to staff development initiated at the school 
building level can find many ways to pull together staff time and 
resources to carry out such experiences. 

. An attractive aspect of such school-based activity, espe- 
cially given the financial constraints under which school districts 
are operating, is th^t such staff development activity can largely 
be carried out during teaohers' regular salaried work time^and thus 
not constitute an additional cost to the school district. The 

amoyint of additional staff development time that can be gleaned 
« 

from the regular workday by committed teachers and administrators 
Is clearly demonstrated ^ our stud^. Through early dismissal 
policies, the creative uH^of teacher preparation periods and 
3taff meetings, and concerted efforts to build a spirit gf collabora- 
tion among the members of a particular -school staff, greatly heightened 
participation in stiff development has been achieved in individual 
§c^ols without, dramatic cost increases. If the staff development 
aspect of central office administrative role^ is emphasized and these 
administrators are trained to" support school-based staff development, 
and if In addition schoql building administrators are trained to make 
nJaximum use?*' of non-Instructional salaried work, tiine. It appears that 
the resources for staff development can be Increased substantially 
without adding to, the school district budget. 

_ An a'l-tejrnative to the use of salafled work time fot teacher 
participation In^^staff development is to pay teachers stipends for 
attending these experiences. ^ This practice has been introduced 
through federal, atatc^ j^nd categorical programs and also has been 
encouraged ^y teaeher association demands that extra pay should ac- 
company extra work. , From the standpoint of .teacher involvement 
in 'fitaff development,, this practice appears to present sojne clear 
dangers foij the fu*tfrr^. As in Riverview, paying some teachei;'s. for 
participating in staff development undercuts a norm of. voluntarism 
and leads people to expect extra pay for any participation in staff ♦ 
development activities. However, the possibility of paying staff 
members for such participation from local funds in a period of 
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declining resources becomes increasingly remote. Even ixt the us^ 

' of state and federal categorical ,funds, districts are being forced 

to cut out such stipend payments in favor of paying basic program 

salaries. Thus, the use of stipends for paying teachers during a 

limited period of time when stipend money is available may leave 

the , districts with no capacity to pay teachers extra when the,y * 

have come to expect extrarpay for participating in' staff development. 

In addition, the quality of the commitment obtained through paying 

stipends may not lead to any improvements in teacher or program 

quality. For example, the Rand change agent study indicated that 

payment to teachers for staff development was negatively correlated 

22 

with implementatioh of new programs. 

'^-Our research suggests then" the need for further analysis of ^ 
the factors that encourage or constrain school-b'asVd staff develop- 
ment, the possibilities for carrying out staff development during 
teachers' salaried work time, and the impact of using stipends as 
an incentive for. teacher participation in staff development. 

Salary Increases for gtaff 
Devfelopment Participation 

^ As noted earlier, school district staff seldom reflect ^n the 

nature and impact of salary increase systems that are tied to the 

completion of educational credits. However, the short-term and the 

long-term costs of these systems indicate that they merit careful 

scrutiny. Our interviews suggested that no one is particularly 

satisfied with the quality of these systems. They are viewed by 

many teachers as a painful means to obtain additional pay — as a 

fringe. ber?(fef it . Yet, because the>^^ are central to teacher* contracts , 

any change in them is viewed with great suspicion by teacher associa- 

\tions. Thus, one issue facing policy makers concerned about improvinj 

staff development is whether such systems can be changed in ways /chat 

will improve the quality of staff development and are politically 

feasible. ^ 

Another reason that these systems merit re-examinatfion is 

that our research indicates that they do not act as an effective 
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incentive for' many teachers even to be physically present in staff 
development activities. As the composition of a district's staff moves 
closer to the top of the educational increase scale (as is the case 
in Seaside), there will be a growing number of teachers for whom 
these educational increases constitute no incentive to participate 
in staff developmfjpt. And .even in a district like Riverview, whiqh 
^ employs many teachers who have a clear financial incentive to com- 
plete additional course work, we found that two-thirds of the teach- 
ers h^d never obtained academic credit beyd'nd the level they had 
attained when they were originally hired. 

Further, as teachers f«main in the same school district for 
longer and longer periods of time, the long-term cost of particular 
education-related increases will mushroom. For example, if a teacher 
-^iM&pleting a master * s^ degree is paid an additional $1,000 per year, 
the long-term cost of the degree will grow by that amount for every 
year the teacher remains with the school district 

Another reason for Scrutinizing the structure of salary in- 
crease systems is that they vary substantially among school dis- 
tricts, although school district staff do not appear to be generally 
aware of the implications of these variations.. It appears parti-' 
cularly important to understand^ for example, why the salary increase 
system in Seaside causes 17X of Seaside teachers to gain salary in- 
creases in a particular year while the corresponding figures for 
Riverview and Union are only 5Z and 6%. 

Limited Support for Substantial 
Changes in Staff Development 

Declining enrollment and financial austerity haifte meant that 
improvements in the schools must result from changes in the practices 
of presently employed, teachers , and this situation has fostered 
heightened interest in staff development Ironically , the same 
factors that have lielped* create- this interest in staff development 
constrain the possibility that staff development practices will 
change substantially. . ^ 

When educators J schog.1 board members, and active parents ^ 
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and citizens concerned about the^ schools are asked what th,ey 
think about, staff development, they consistently affirm its 
importance in general terms. However, a variety of evidence 
makes us conclude that there is little support for substantial 
changes in the present configuration of staff development in 
a period- of declining resources. 

Lack of Commitment from Top Leadership 

Decisive movement in any new direction, especially in-^a^ 
period of declining resources, would require that staff develop- 
ment be a priority for- the superintendents of schools or other 
top-line administrators in school districts, We found few 
instances in which these administrators described staff develop- 

9 

m6nt as"" a top priority or were actively trying to make changes 
in straff development. In almost '^^^ery school district, we 
were told by those who supported some significant change in 
staff development that there was little evidence of a commitment 
from school district leadership to invest resources and tak^ 
risks to change staff development practices. Mostly, adminis- 
trators are preoccupied with holding the line and respondtng 
to crises. 

One indicator of limited high-level administrative commitment 
to staff development is the level of'support accorded to offices ; 
of staff development. In five of the six districts we examined, 
tfiese offices were positioned well down in the administrative' 
hierarchy. They were operating with minimum staffs of two or 
three professionals. The staffs of four of these offices had 
been cut within the last few years. In contrast to the five 
minimally staffed offices, the sixth office of staff development 
was specifically set up to prepare teachers for court-ordered 
desegregation. Its director reported directly to the superin- 
tendent of schools and directed a substantial staff. By all 
accounts ^he office did an imaginative and effective job during 
the first year of desegregation. When^ the court-mandated period 
for staff training ended, this office of, staff development w^s 
abolished. ^ ^ 
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Lack of Support from Other Interest Groups - ^ 

Among teachefs, school board, members , and' parent, and citizen 
groups, we found many people who were willing to fight for desegre- 
gation, bilingual ,education, alternafive schools, teacher power, 
and tax limitation. We found ^most no one who expressed similar 
strong sentiments about defending the existing staff development 
activities or pressing in new directions, except for directors 
of staff development. Only a* fe<«^ of the people interviewed cited 
a general need for staff developme^it as one of the pressing issues 
that their school district had to confront in the. next few years. 

Staff Development Is a Subsidiary .Concern 

When people discussed the need for staff development or a 
particular plan for carrying out staff development, it was almost 
always subsidiary to a more general concer^i. If administrators 
or school board members were" committed to desegregation or special 
education or boosting basic skills, they saw a need for staff 
development in these specific areas. If teacher association 
representatives espoused increased teacher power, effective staff 
development was defined as an enterprise controlled by teachers. 
It was almost always possible to predict a person,*s analysis of 
staff development from their analysis of the priority issues facin^g 
the school district. ^ 
Further, a clear theme running through our interviews is that 
priorities for staff development should be shaped by specific external 
mandates* for , special education, bilingual education, desegregation, 
minimum competency, and the like. Even people who objected to the 
existence of these mandates emphasized staff development priorities 
responsive to them. 

La^ck of Incentive for Staff Development Leaders to Change 

Earlier we described thd ways in which middle-level^admin- 
istrators employing, traditional' didactic formats for staff develop- 
ment constrain possibilities for substantial change- 
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Weak Incentives for Widespread Teacher Participation 

When oAe examines- the various incentives being used to 
induce teachers to both participate in staff development and in- 
corpojate new ideas into t^eir teaching, there is none that holds * 
much immediate hope for inducing widespread teacher commitment, ^ 
particularly among those teachers who are most in need of retraining. 

Compulsory staff development sessions planned by central 
office staff are one of the major irritants in the professional 
life of teachers; Whenever ' teachers* organizations ^ave sufficient 
power, as we found in our companion study of Elmwood, it seems - 
predictable that they will attempt to outlaw such sessions. ^Even 
where teachers are compelled to attend them, there is widespread 
evidence that teachers do not incorporate the practices advocated 
In these sessions into their regular teaching. 

Using extra pay as an incentive for attendance has similar 
results. As discussed earlier, it can induce attwidance but not 
serious involvement or subsequent changes in behavior. Further, 
the expectation of extra pay undercuts voluntarism, while declining 
school district resources severely limit the school district's 
ability to provide extra pay. 

Another financial incentive analyzed earlier is university 
or school district credit that leads to a salary increase. For 
sotoe this is another incentive to participate without commitment 
to try new practices or without support from others for doing so. 
For many others, it does not even induce attendance, for reasons 
discussed earlier. 

Some staff development reformers, including those in the 
teacher center movement, argue that only voluntary incentives 
built on a philosophy of teaclier professionalism and autonomy 
will engage teachers in meaningful staff development. However, 
the evidence concerning attendance at teacher centers and the 
effectiveness of school-based teacher advisories^ indicates that 
they only neach aJkinority of teachers, frequently those who are 
already moist predisposed to change. ^"^ 
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Finally, some emphasize the importance of changed group 

norms In a rejuvenated school or school-community setting as the 

key to fostering meaningful staff development. Perhaps rhe most 

impressive evidence for the effectiveness of this approach comes 

from t'hose inner-city schools that have been "turned around" by a 

24 

charismatic principal. However, it does not seem likely that 
the skills to carry out such interventions will be widely avail- 
able in public schools in the near future. 

In short, this study*, as well as other research' high- 
lights the drawbacks of coercion^ extra pay, course credits', indivi 
dual voluntarism, and changed group norms as effective incentives 
'for increasing teacher connitment to staff development in the near 
future. 

An Emphasis on Control as a Central Issue 

No group admits to being in control of staff development. 
Central office staff feel hemmed in by external mandates and the 
constraints of teache^ contracts. Teacher organizations frequently 
see staff development dominated Sy insensitive central office staff 
School board members and parents don't- see themselves having any 
substantial ability to shape the realities of staff development. 

Central office administrators and teacher associations have 
particularly divergent perceptions related to the control issue. 
CeiTtral office staff p*erceive the instructional support they provid 
as extremely helpful to teachers and emphasize the need for their 
expert perspective in shaping the nature of staff development. 

Teacher association representatives view these central 
office administrators as overpaid and largely ineffective — ^* 
robbing the classroom teacher of badly neifeded resources. 
Teachers feel overwhelmed by new responsibilities^ithout ef- 
fective aid in learning how to meet them. Teachers argue 
that the only me£mlng£ul basis for staff development is to 
treat teachers as professionals and give them contrxjl over 
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their own staff development activities. However, in prap-rlcal 
bargaining, teachers mix an emphasis on professionalism (teachers 
should have. the right to shape their oym staff development experi- 
ences, like doctors) with an emphasis on trade unionism (teache'rs 
should not do the extra work of staff development withouf getting 
extra pay)^ In part , • teachers are working to escape the arbitrary-, 
.boring experiences of centrally controlled staff development, rather 
than moving toward a new configuration for staff development. 

Thus, the disagreement over staff development (in addition to 
being a disagreement about educational philosophy) is also a dis- 
agreement over jobs (-will money be spent for central office staff 
or for teachers?)and working conditions' (what can a teacher be 
compelled to do?) These are issues that quite naturally arise in 
a large organization and are intensified in a period of declining 
resources. They will be shaped by teacher contract negotiations 
and by school district finance decisions in which little thought 
is given to a new long-t^nn direction for staff development. ^ 

Implications of Limited Support for Substantial Change 

(Kir research suggests rather bleak prospects for substan- 
tial change in staff development practices. Sotae may feel that 
this conclusion is overly pessimistic. One can at least agree, 
however, that the political and bureaucratic constraints on staff 
.development that we have* identified- <ieserve careful study. Research 
about the politics of staff development has been particularly 
neglected. Of particular interest for those who are committed 
to improving staff deveibpment would be the analysi*a)f situations 
in which these constraints have been overc'ome and wi^^raad 
participation in staff development appears to be a reality. 

Some Short-Term Prospects 
Given the characteristics of the present situation described 
above, the near-term future financial support of staff development 
seems generally predfctable. It seems unlikely that any new directions 
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in staff development will be carried .out widely in practice. Staff, 
development will continue to function within the constraints of 
larger forces, such as overall fiscal problems and legal mandates. 

Staff deve^lopment activities initiated by both 'staff development 
specialists and by -other central office staff will be generally 
reduced as districts make budget" cuts in response to declining 
'revenues. Staff development will neither be protected from these 
cuts nor out disproportionately. In general, cuts in central office 
Staff that affect staff development will not be perceived as cuts in 
staff development. Local funds ^or substitutes^ teacher stipends, 
travel, and other direct costs associated with staff development will 
be cut severely, as part of a general predisposition to cut direct 
costs before eliminating stdffi 

There will be* some exceptions to these patterns of reduction. 
Many categorical government programs that focus on staff development 
or mandate a staff development component will probably.be sustained 
at present levels, with funding for both staffs and direct expenses. 
Staff development focused ^on specific issues where the school district 
is under strong external mandates or where a well-organized external 
interest group-acts to protect a program that benefits them will 
frequently escape reductions. 

The future of staff developmjent initiated at the^building 
level does not appear as clear,, although it seems unlikely that 
there will be any widespread substantial change in the nature of 
this building-level activity. As discussed earlier, we found 
that the extent of building-level activity is to a large extent 
dependent on the degree to which it is encouraged by the school 
district leadership and when such encouragement exists, on the 
initiative of the building principal. One would expect that reduo- 
.tions in teaching- starff , school-based administrators, and loose 
resources from the district might temper the efforts of this 
minority who emphasize school-based activity. However, we did fin4 
in Union School District a modest increase in school-based activity 
after a severe cutback, itt district-level activity. This activity was 
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aided by a history of small neighborhood schools with close faculty 

ties. In addition, there is some movement nationally toward ^ite- 

based management of schools, as in the School Improvement Program 

in California Trticl some other states. Overall, then, we would expect * 

no dramatic changes in school-based activity across the country, but rather 

modest increases or decteases in this type of activity in response 

to local conditions. • . * , 

The last major type* of staff development activity we identified 
is course work for university or school district credit that leads 
to salary increases. Money for these salary increases is perceived 
as part of the basic wage and benefit package that teachers have 
>won from the , school district through hard bargainiijg and, often, 
strikes.^ Reductions in the money available for these salary increases 
are perceived as wage cuts. Seaside teachers conducted their first 
strike when the school board negotiators proposed such changes. Thus 
it seem^ unlikely, except in school districts where teScher associa- 
tions are extremely weak politically, that these salary increased 
will be reduced. We speculated earlier that it may be possible for 
interest 'groups in some school districts tp rearrange the salary 
increase system so that ft was more functional for promoting staff 
*aevelopgent without threatening basic economic interests. \ 

In addition to awarding salary increases, some districts have 
also paid part or all of teachers' tuiticrrr to take the required 
courses; they have generally begun to cut bsck on this ^expense; 
Also, in school districts that have initiated extensive in-district 
programs for credit , cutbacks in central office staff reduce the 
pool of people who have ger^erally taught these courses. In some 
local situations where universities are searching for ways to 
offset declining preservice enrollment, university faculty may 
collaborate with the school district to provide increased fnservice 
opportunities.^ 

Given thej secondary status of staff development in 
the hierarchy of school district priorities, it seems likely that 
any substantial, changes in staff development in particular local 
situations will depend upon larger changes. As we observed in the 
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study, a widespread desegregation program or a movement towards 
site-based management can provide an opportunity for staff d^elop- 
ment to be changed or expanded because st^ff development changes 
are drawing from the energy associated with other programmatic 
changes. Thus, from both thp research and the policy standpoint, it 
sbems important to analyze ways that st-aff development can be effec- 
tively changed when larger-scale shifts in local school district 
or(ganization and practices occur. 
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'REVIEWER: ^Dr. Larry Cuban, Superintendent of Schools, Arlington, Virginia 



Is the document clear and to\hg point^^ T am impressed with the 

^ US 

clarity anjd directness in the writing. .The' auuliors have Hone a decent 

job o^ saying what they are going to say, doing it and. then summarizing 
what they hdve said. 

• Doelfc the document capture the experience of staff development in 
large urban school systems ? I believe that it does. For, two years I 
dire'cted the Office of'^^taff Development for the Washington, D. C. public 
schools and the description of organizational routines, lack of reflection 
b^ staff members on inservice, little coordination, and much bargaining 
rang true from ix^y experiences. 

Is the conceptual framework useful for analyzing staff devejippment 
in urban school sy^te^ls ? Yes. The broad definition of staff development 
harnessed to^ a sharp focus upon activities that are intentionally designed 
to promote improved performance is practical yet, in my experience, it is 
not a definition or focus that is embraced by most school administrators, 
a point that the writers concede. Noneth'eless , it is a most useful 
definition.' The framework permits a plausible calculation of explicit, 
and hidden costs for staff development in a school district. In addition 
to its' reasonableness l4j_jie4j.nit^ion and cost calculation, the fj^amework 
permits linkages between rhetoric of staff developujjent and quantifiable 
indicators of investment, i.e., are>ythe dollars where the wofds ate? - 

The conceptual approach in anaiWjg algp rnnlH be used* easily 
for administrators who wish to align closely rhetoric with investments 
and provide improved coordination. In other words, the writers have pre-- 
sented school planners and superintendents, tT they -are so inclined, a 
marvelous tool to assess their staff development program and make changes, 
I only wish I had this in 

Do the interpretations and policy implications flow logically 
from the ahalysis ? Yes. The issues raised by the authors come naturally 
from- the data displayed earlier in the report. Conclusions drawn about 
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the weakness and ineffectiveness of various incentives to attract 
teachers seem merited by the evidence presented, particularly the 
data on salary schedules and how they are perceived by teachers. This 
squares with my experience in three different school districts. 

The ofte topic discussed that I believe was weakly presented and 
had less punch than the other data was the attempted explanation for 
the problems of staff development in the three urban districts. The ^ 
ajuthors did a splendid job of detailing the extent and nature of staff 
development through analyzing costs. This was the task they assigned 
to themselves and, in my judgment, did it well. But when they turned to 
explaining why the school districts behaved the way they did — not part 
of their task — they latched on to a set of organizational explanations 
to make sense of what they observed. I happen to be quite partial to 
organizational explanations and their use of Dick Elmore's typology is 
an especially appealing one. - ' • . 

The problem I have is that the authors state what the models of 
explanation are (pp. 10-13), infclude organizational charts and occasional 
references to routiijes, political bargaining and the like.- But there are 
no ext,ended desj?fiption^, no cas,e studies of these processes at work. 
Then, in th^^^st section (pp. 111-113) "they simply assert that, "data 
gathered during the study confirmed tjiis" assumption," that is, organiza- 
tional models of explanation proved "extremely useful in understanding 
the dynamics of staff 'development ." » 

While partial to this view -of the world, the basis for it is 
lacking in the study-^ In effect, the authors answered the basic question 

f " .a 

erf what is happening in staff development in the three school systems 
quite well. But when they tried to answer the question of why what they 
observed occurred — an excellent 'question to ask but> one beyond the task 
the authors set for themselves they make assertions^ unsupported by 
facts. If they have sufficient data in their field notes to document 
the statements they^ make -about large" urbatT school districts producing 
staff development configurations because\pf log-rolling, bargaining and 
standard*' operating procedures (this is cruViely stated but the point should 
be clear) I would encourage them^to do a follow-up study. That woul<^ 
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prove worthwhile, I'^belleve, although I am unfamiliar with t^^e recent 
literature of staff development. 

Moore and Hyde have produced a thoughtful, useful analysis of 

Staff development cos't's in three urban school systems. They have pro- 

vided local policy makers and analysts with conceptual tools to plan 

and assess Inservlce programs, provided, of course, that school leaders 

are Interested In doing so — a problem that the authors rightfully 

* » 

Identify as crucial. Except for the one reservation noted above I be- 
lieve, that this Is a most useful study. ^ 

/ 
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REVIEWER: Phillip C. Schlechty, Professor and Associate Dean 'for 
Field Services, The School of Educat ion , University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

This report, which is intended to present an analysis of staff 
development programs and an analysis of #the costs of staff development 
programs in three urban school 4istricts is, in tjie main, an excellent * 
piece of scholarship. , The data upon which the analysis is based are 
primarily financial, data derived from estiniates of the amiiunt of time and 
resource school systems expend on various types of staff development 
activity. It is apparent, however, that behind this report there is a wide 
ran^e of additional dataas well, e.g.; data regarding the politics of 
schools and the way decisions are made regarding staff development. These 
data, however, are less well presented than ate the data regarding finances.* 
This Is ui;fortun'ate, for some of the most provocative Insights provided by 
the authors have. to do with issues of power, authority and control in staff 
development. Finances and time estimates help on^ to understand Tibu power, 
authority and control are distributed. Such data even Si^® some indications 
regarding motives and goals. Yet, financial data are not adequate to support 
the kinds of interpretations and conclusions the authors pifesent. The 
authors seem aware of this, for when they seek to explain the significance of 
their study for policy they turn to another study they conducted entitled 
The Politics of Staff Development for supplemental support. I wish they had * 
not divided their work so much ( The Politics of Staff Development is yet to 
be published) . 

Probably the most ^signl f icant con^yd.bution this study makes to the 
literature of staff development is the p^ppective it suggests; As Moore 
and Hyde note, th^inking about staff development ^has been dominated by atten- 
tion on individuals and a consequent tendency to overlook the organizational 
aspects of staff development. Their study clearly demonstrates that an or^ani 
zational perspective can provide. many useful insights. However, the reader 
who seeks advice on how to conduct workshops, or even descriptions of how work 
shops are conducted, will find this study disappointing. Dhe other hand, 

the reader who wants to understand something of the financial, social and 
political forces that shape the way staff development operates and the way it 
is received will find the study roost useful. 
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I do have one major quarrel with the authors. The fact that the 
authors knew someone would have this quarrel with them is easily documented 
(see page 15) for they anticipate and try to offset the objections I am 
about to raise. For me, ,at least, their justifications do not su-ffii^e. 
Put as directly as. possible, the Moore and Hyde study proceeds on the 
basis of a fundamental conceptual error, and that error is embedded in the * 
researchers definition of staff development. Their definition is as 
follows: 

' . any school district activity that is intended partly 

or primarily to prepare paid staff members for improved 
performance in present or^igssible future roles in the 
school district. 

In itself, the definition is not all that bad (one might add maintain 
as well as improve and drop possible future roles as a .part of the definition), 
but the way the word intended becomes operationafized in the study creates 
major difficulties. 'In effect, the authors use the terra intended as a synonym 
for opportunity or potential. For example, they .routinely include salary 
increments for continuing , education credit as a s^aff development cost. If 
such salary increments are intended to encourage participation in improvement 
oriented activity, they may be costs of staff development. The question is, 
whose intentions are to to be taken into account?. Clearly, if it is the inten- 
tions of teachers, Moore and Hyde's datc^ suggests that many teachers pursue 
credit strictly because they see it as a*means of getting a- "fringe benefit/' 
Whether school boards intend salary increments to be a means of improvement 
is equally questionable. It is just as'lijcely that some school boards use con- 
tinuing education credit as ^ means of rewarding the compliant as it is that 
they use it to improve the relatively incompetent (and improvement implies 
relative incompetence). The intent, therefore, may be discipline and control, 
not improvement. The fact is that neither Modre and Hyde nor anyone else can 
know what people intend unless intentions atm^ inquired into and even then one 
cannot be sure. Motives are ^slippery and difficult to get a hold on. 

The reader may think this is simply a Semantic quarrel. However, Moore 
and Hyde's definition has critical policy implications. First, given their 
definition they discover that when the .staff development costs were totaled 
"they were 50 to 60 times larger than the costs estimates that most school 
district personnel gave us." (p. 108) 
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Any school board members who read and believed this statement could, 
certainly feel justified in cutting the staff development budget in his/her * 
school if for no other reason than the professionals have so much resource 
available they cannot keep track, of it now — or so it could be argued. 
Given the view that Moore and Hyde have regarding the financial future of 
staff de^j^pment (see Section 8), staff development is already in serious 
financial trouble. The kind of analysis Moore and Hyde present will not 
help. 

Second, and perhaps more important, howevet, is t>he fact that if Moore 
and Hyde had approached their analysis more from a discrepancy framework 
(e.g., staff development opportunities vs. staff development intentions) they 
might have helped practitioners understand that, even with financial retrench- 
ment, there are many untapped resources in schools that could be used for 
staff development purposes. What is required, is that these resources are 
recognized and schools become orgajiized to take advantage of, them. 

In spite of these criticisms, tt\e ^report presented by Moore and Hyde 
is impressive. It inoves the level of scholarship bearing on staff develop- 
ment to a, plane where one -can quarrel over substance Mther than ideology^ 
over ideas rather than feelings and over facts rather than personal preference. 
This is a major contribution to a fie^d that has had too much polemic and too 
little serious study. 
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REVIEWER: Carol Richman, Trustee of the Citizens Edy^ation Center 

Northwest, S^eattle ,' Washington and member of the Citizens 
Budget Advisory Committee, Seattle Public Schools ^ 



In reading this report, I attempted to review it against seven criteria: 

1. Is the topic relevant? 

2. Does the report say sometfhing new? 

3. Is the research useful? 

4. Is the material presented well?^ ^ 

5. Is the research defensible? ^ 

6. Are the findings applicable to other school districts'' 

7. Are there follow-up steps? ^ 

1. Is the tdpic relevant? If describing public schools generally, and 
urban schools specilfically , as in a state of crisis is too extreme, there can 
be no doubt that there is much criticism and' legitimate concern. One of the 
more. destructive effects of declining enrollnenr coupled with contracting re- 
sources has been tTie loss of Infusion of new staff, not just to introduce new 
ideas but also to meet otherwise unmet needs*. The performance of staff is 
always crucial to the exiucational process, but becomes increasingly vital when 
we must rely on existing resources to meet changing needs. While staff becomes 
more static, student needs are increasingly varied. Therefore, the issue of 
how to improve performance, or make better use of existing resources, is of 
major importance. Staf f- development , which obviously has not been dealt with 
very systematically, or purposefully ih the past, may be one of the most produc- 
tive activities for doing so. 

2. Does the report say something new? The data developed on both the un- 
structured nature of staff development and the cost is a major contribution, 
given the lack of methodical analysis of the pa^t. People who have been 
concerned about staff development would surely have noted the- fragmentation and 
disorder in their districts, but a systematic study to make the point may be 
invaluable. Also, pinpointing costs should prompt school boards and administra- 
tors to have a clearer perspective on one aspect of their operation, and help 
citizens to see where the money goes that is not in the classroom. 

" ' . / 

3. Is the research usej^ul? Pointing out the haphazard and uncoordinated 
nature of inservice should be a stimulus to reform.' The report should encourage 
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concerned decision makers to improve the planning and management of inservice. 
Perhaps ev^tTmore valuable, however, are the tools provided for administration 
or comnunlty pfeople to analyze their own inservice activities, The definitions 
and categorization of kinds of inservice provide, for those interested in 
analyzing and improving what they have, a good start ing-off point. The copies 
of the qu^lptionnaires and other survey forms are a further aid. ^ 

Finally, of inestimable value, particularly for citizens, but also for 
conscientious budget staff, is the cost accounting sys-tera for breaking down 
indirect as well as direct costs. Having some way of identifying where and - 
how resources are being used -- given the usual complexity of school district 
budgets — is a necessary first step in being able to manage resources effec- 
tively. ' * 

A. Is the material presented well? The clear and simple writing style 

> 

is a pleasure to read in contrast to the jargon-laden or unnecessarily com- 
plex materials so frequently produced by social researchers. It is easy to 
follow, even though the task of following thorough research in its detail is 
an onerous one. The tables are readily comprehensible. The report is objec- 
tive in that it lets the conclusions flow from the documented results of the 
investigation. 

5. Is the research defensible? Certainly the report attempts to deal 
with some intangibles, so there may be gray area^-T'siich as on what is in- 
service and what amounts of time can be charged/to inservice. However, any 
challenges to absolute accuracy would be ^irrelevant because of the over- 
whelming evidence to the fac^that large blocks of time and dollars are 
spent and that there arff^^not internal coordinating or^ monitoring' systems. 

Since the field of education- is so full of intangibles, in order for 
us to be able to move towards desired changes, quantif ication*must be under- 
taken, the methodology in the report has been well designed and executed. 

6, Are the findings applicable to other school districts ? A comparable 
internal study would be beneficial to any school district that has not per- ^ 
formed its own analysis. This would be particularly important in urban 
districts or other districts experiencing changing demands, changing 
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populations, declining enrollment, and contracting funds. Analysis of the 
Seattle school district would corroborate the findings of the report: that 
in inservice there is litt^ coordination ] and overall planning and no 
knowledge of overall costs. ' ^ 

The method of cost accounting ,used is essential to get control of re- 
source disposition and is usable in other areas of district activity besides 
inservice. For example, several areas of it)Structional support — such as 
curriculum, or student services — could be analy?fed in the same way. ^ 

Thfs may be an aside, but one of the negative fallouts of declining 
enrollment is the disastrous affect of incremental contraction of^admini^tra- 
tive and support activities. When a d^istrict is growing, expansion is in 
fairly clear response to need. When it ^ntracts, it is much more likely to 
be affected by internal politics and status quo-orien.ted instincts and forces 
In short, contraction is likely to follow a disorderly and irrational pattern 
with t>he objective outsider unable to understand why there is io much of one 
thing and so little of another. The organizational and -support structure 
could be Completely d[ut,of kilter with the needs of the district. A method 
of breaking down functions into cost and time, to be measured against needs, 
m^y be not only applicable, but may also be an important vehicle to reform 
and revitalization. 

J. Are there follow-up steps? The report should be Summarized for 
wide distribution, to call the attention of, both educators and the public to 
the high cost and absence of system in representative school districts. 

,The total research should be used as a take-off point for further 
investigation into the effectiveness of inservice training in its various 
forms. , ^ 

, Comments: As indicated above, there is m^ch more analysis and dis- 

cussion of inservice needed. There is a need to develop outcome measures 
to relate the cost and time to results. Although there was some mention 
of teaching methods, much mc^re is required. The way in which most inseryice 
is presented invites a challenge on professional grounds in that the 
principles of good teaching which have been accepted are rarely applied 
in group-paced lecture situations, without criterion reference or other 
tests, such as in^eased effectiveness tti the classroom in return for 
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Stipends or salary increases. An inte'resting question arising from the 
potential for a more rational and directed inservice policy would be the 
savings and other benefits that wop^d be derived by differentiating among 
teachers — identifying thpse who .need a particular formlof inservice and 
those who don't. And what sort of a reward system would |be devised if in- 
service were more directly focused on teacher need (indivlldualizat ion) than 
provided indiscriminately? 

Summary: The report on inservice is well done and extremely useful 
as it 'is. It is particularly relevant in this period of contracting resources 
and widespread doubt of the public schools' effectiveness. The following points 
can be emphasized: \, ^ ^ 

1. It is important to focus attention on inservice 

, training as a variable or change agent in public 
school systems. 

#•* • 

2. The observations regarding lack of system and 
non-direc tedness call for management review. 

3. The calculation of the costs'of inservice should ^ . 
inspire more serious attention to how those re- 
sources are being used. 

4. The cost accounting system developed in the study 
^ could be adapted 'for use in other districts and in 

other educational activities. 

« 

5. Follow-up should be: 

a. To summarize the findings for wider dissemination. • 

b. To develop a spin-off handbook on cost accounting. 

c. To pursue the important questions following from 
9 descriptive analysis to outcome measures. 
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REVIEWER: Dr. Steven A* .Wlodarczyk , l^esident of the Board of Trustees, 
National Staff Development Council, and Coordinator of Staff 
Development^ School District U-Afr, Elgin, Illinois 



Sections 1 and 2 . In the first two sections of the handbook, the 
authors introduce the rationale behind their investigation and present a 
summary of several reviews of research on staff development. The^ state 
that the handbook is to be used for "staff members." The admission of 

•the authors that they were "unable to assess the quality of specific 
staff development experiences*' is a# honest ^statement that sets the tone 
for the remainder of the document/ Their assumption is that identifying ^ 
patterns of expenditures is a "telling""^ way to understand the real priori- 
ties ot an organization. Consequently their aim. is to help provide an 
understanding of the overall configuration and context of staff development 

' that wiM. allow focused evaluations of specific staff development efforts 
to be conducted more fruitfully. The handbook: 

1. offers a pragmatic definition of staff development; 

2. conducts a descriptive study of staff development 
expenditures in three urtan school districts; 

3. presents the study" as ajji initial step toward under- 
standing the overall configuration and context of 
staff development to stimulate further research; 

4. attempts to identify patterns of expenditures in the 
area of staff development. 

The authors discovered very quickly that they needed to adapt their 

projective techniques to each of the complex organizational patterns of 

each of the three urban school districts. They acknowledge that a 

variety of ^taff development activities take place within school organi- 

zations which are not exclusive to classrqpm teachers. The classroom : 

teat:her is the largest common unit within school districts across the 

United States, no matter what the central office administrative structure. 

Although this was not stated in the ^pdbool^, I suspect this was why 

teacher staff development progranfs were analyzed. 
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Sections 3 and 4 of the handbook describe the three school dis- 
tricts involved in the study with detailecl information relative to each 
of the districts. 
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Section A (^n9entrates on the organizational structures and the 

w 

contribution of the centrarl office staffs of each of the three districts 
BO staff development. 



^ ^ — v ^Section 5 . In the beginn'^ng of * Section 5, four 'categories 
teacher ^me in ^ staff development are distinguished in order to "flxi' 
the cost of teacher participation. Section 3 reveals ''tlT^f^elementary 
teachers in .the three urban districts seem to spend more time in staff, 
development alitivities compared to secondary teachers. Section 5 also 
^illustrates that those- districts ii^which teacher^ ar^ involved in 
federally fi/nded programs tend to spend a- rugher percentage of their 
time in staff development activities compar^^>to tho^pe who aVe not in- 
volved in progi;^ms of that type. Out gf tdlal number of hours that 
the teachers |pfent in the area of staff developi^gnt , over 90% of the'se 
hours were while they were being paid by the school district in which 
they were employed. Less than 10% of the staff develo^ent "activities 
were engaged in on non-salaried time. ^ 

In Section 6 , the incentives used by the three districts to en- 
courage teachers to participate in staff development are reviewed. The 
data focuses on rfbnetary and excludes other .creative incentives. Ffom 
the evidence presented in Section 16 it is implied that once staff 
become accustomed to receiving stipends as an incentive to participate 
in staff development activities, tlieir expectation to receive stipends 
before participating in other staff development activiti^ is at a 
higher- level , than those who have not received stipends. ^ 
>> ~ * ' * ^ 

Section 7 of the handbook sets forth the patterns of expenditure 
for staff development in each of the three urban districts. It makes' 
some comparisons across the districts as to where ea(?h of the districts 
spend their staff development rtionies. ^ 

. ■ *' 

' • Section 8 summarizes th^ study. In a reylew of this- nature, 
Section 8 could serve as a document in and of itself. Based on the data 
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presented previously, this portion of the handbook brings together 
some of the questions raised, as. well as some of the questions that 
the authors inject as a result ^of theii^xperiences in the three 
districts'. This is the most tantalizing portion of the handbook. 
This section raisesi pertinent research questions. 

^Sectijp 8 begins by reviewing the purpose of the handbook. The 
readers are remii^Jw of the importance of an accurate definition of .staff 
develop^nent before any^ttempt to analyze staff development. One question 
is regarding the staff ^velopment ftcperiences for teachers. They say, 
"One must logically ask wby the substantial resources presently devoted to 
staff development are not^being translated into adequate experiences for 
teachers." Th© literature' on staff development indicates that teachers 
tend to view staff developient'^activities which relate directly to their 
classroom as more Important \than information about a variety of topics. 
Perhaps one reason that staff ^development activities for teachers *are not 
being translated into adequate experiences for teachers, as the authors 
imply, is that the experiences doVnot meet -this criteria. Practitioners 
know the best received and "adequate experiences" for teachers are ones 
which they plan for themselves.^ 

In Section 8, staff development is portrayed as being viewed by 
the three districts as a rather insignificant component of their total 
educational pro'^'^ar, The^authors suggest several reasons to account for 
the limited support for staff development activities. The handbook 
implie's that staff development is not immune from extinction within a 
school^istrict . It is as vulnerable as any ofher type of externally 
federally funded program. By the authors* own admissions, they caution 
^hat their implications may seem overly pessimi^ic. Indeed the»do. 
An^astute user of the handbook s-hould recognize the importance of imagi- 
native and creative response's to their conclusions. 



At the onset, th^authors,,ji<^tended tha-t the purpose of the han(^- 
book was to study and analyze the costs of three district;s* staff 
development expenditures. To this end, they have done an admirable job. 
The pervasiveness of staff development in every aspect of a teachers' 
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school year may surujise many. The strength of the document lies in 
the identification of real school districts anj^their development of a* 
dialogue about staff development. The handbook does not attempt to 
determine a cost efficiency ratio for the staff development activities 
that were examined and uncovered. 

While reflecting on the possible "next steps" for Using the 
document, it wou^4 be premature to indicate how it would be used best. 
The Important focus should be on its use and its easy translation. 
How it's used best is, as always, a function of the purpose of the user. ^ 

0 The handbook is a prac*tical model for school personnel to use 
for the examination of their staff development expenditur^. The authors 
propose that urban school districts could benefit from the handbook. 
However, it is in^ this reviewer's opinion that the expandable and flexi- 
ble format of the handbook suggests that school districts whose student 
populations are-^s low -as 20^,000 students, intermediate agencies who 
serve several school districts, and state departments of education may 
also find the handbook useful. " Th^e handbook did not attempt to *analyze 
the relationship of noncert if ici^d personnel staff development costs 
with the cost of teacher activities. This is one area which, in a total 
study of staff development expenditures,' needs to be remembered by prac- 
titioners, -t 
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RESPONSE TO REVIEWERS COMMENTS: Donald R. Moore and Arthur A. Hyde 

Designs for Change ^ 



We are extremely pleased that reviewers with varied roles in 
education (superintendent of schools, teacher trainer, active parent, 
and director of staff development) have found our analysis of staff 
development programs and their costs both^ accurate and useful. 

Our aim in this project was to provide a more realistic basis 
both for subsequent research concerning staff development and for 
efforts to improve staff development practice. Both research and 
reform will benefit from understanding staff development in th^e Gon- 
text of the organizational, political, and economic realities that 
we have mapped out in th^s research. 

Fof researchers, the study suggests numerous intriguing quest ions . 
For example, we have documented the fragmented nature of most staff 
development activity, but we have also noted some instances in which 
"Staff development activities wer^ being carried out in a coherent* 
fashion that appeared to be changing teaching practices for the better. 

- Subsequent research, for instance, should analyze the conditions under 
which such coherent staff develqpment occurs. 

For those workitig to improve staff development, we al/o believe 
that the study provides a realistic starting point, an accurate map 
of the territory that will allow refo.rmers to take more effective 
actdorTT'^^^ school board member or parent leader who wants Co see 
reading scores go up should ask educators to sort out all of the ways 
that teachers are being ^helped" to become better reading teachers, 

» to identify the strengths and weaknesses of the fragmented assortment 
of staff development activities that will likely be uncovered, and to 

0 

bring some coherence to these efforts. School principals who want to 
become, educational leaders in their schools should take stock o^the 
^varied staff development activities that enhance or c^strain the 
^possibility that teachers can improve their performance. School 
superintendents who ^wish tp make budget cuts in such a way that use- 
f\il staff development activities will be retained should similarly 
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begin with an accurate understanding of the varied and frequently 
hidden staff development activities now bein& carried out. 1 
We are gratified by Dr. Cuban's comment that ''the writers h^e 
presented school planners and superintendents, if they are so inclined, 
a marvelous tool to assess their staff development programs and make 
changes." As noted earlier, we have prepared a handbook that describes 

exactly how concerned administrators, teacher organizations, or parent 

1 . 

organizations can carry out such an analysis. 

Finally, we wish to respond to two'Tssues raised by reviewers. 

First, two reviewers felt that, on some points, our interpretation of 

results (as opposed to the results themsel-ves) was not justified 

sufficiently. Since results and the analysis of results are clearly 

separated in the text, readers can decide for themselves whether this 

criticism is appropriate. Readers interested in related i:esearch about 

the process of school reform that presents additional analysis bearing 

on our interpretation of results and on the explanatory models we have 

found useful in interpreting results can obtain relevant research re- 

2 

ports from Designs for Ch^n^. 

Second, Dr. Schlecty questions the usefulness of our basic defini- 
tion^ of staff development, which counts as a staff development activity 
"any school district activity that is intended partly or primarily to 

T 

prepare paid staff members for improved performatice in present or 
possible future roles in the school district"'femphasis added). He 
argues that it is difficult to inquire intb the. personal intent of 
individuals who establish or carry out various school district activi- 
ties alleged to^contribute to improved staff performance. We agree 
that it is extremely difficult to determine personal intent; however 
personal- intent was not the focus pi the research. In identifyfLng 
staff development activities, we were concerned with determining formal 
intentions, as embodied in school board resolutions, administrative 
plans, budgets, job descriptions, etc. These, statements of organize 
tional, as oppdsed to personal, intent, are key links in t\e effort to 
translate school district resources into appropriate programs and 
services that benefit children. In a period of scarcity and of declining 
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confidence in the ability of the schools to improve themselves, the 
effort to weigh the formal intent of school district activities against 
the realities of day-to-day practice seems both appropria^ and essential, 
Weighing the stated intentions of various staff development activ^\i.es 
against the realities of their day-to--day implementation is at the heart 
of the analytical ^method that we have used and that we recommend to 
others . 
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